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LIFE m ANCIENT INDIA 


AT THE TIME OE 

THE JATAKA STOEIES ^ 

A pa/per read before the Mythic Society 
By Mb. N. S. Sdbba Eao, b.a. (Cantab.) 

The Jataka book consists of 647 stories of varying length, professing to 
have been related by the Buddha about his previous Births Jn order to 
illustrate and moralize upon some incidents of his own ^time. ‘ Each 
story opens with a preface, called the paccuppannavaith%=, or story of 
the present, which relates the particular circumstances in the Buddha’s 
life which led him to tell the birth-story and thus reveal home event in 
the long series of his previous existences. ... At the end there is always 
given a short summary, where the Buddha identifies the different actors in 
the story in their present births at the time of his discourse’.* The collection 

X This paper is based upon an essay on The political and economic conditions of ancient 
India, as described in the latalcas, which obtained the Le Bas prize at Cambridge University 
last summer. As the essay is going to be published shortly, no references are given to the 
various stories from which the information has been drawn. The extracts, ezeept when other- 
wise stated, are from the Cambridge translation of tbe Jataka book, 

2 Cowell, Preface to the Cambridge translation^ vii. 


is believed to have been put into the form in which we now possess it in 
the fifth century after Christ. While considerable doubt is expressed 
with regard to the credibility of the quasi-historical introductions which 
always precede the different birth-stori^, there is general agreement as 
to the valuable character of the information about the life and manners 
of the people of India contained in the ‘ Stories of the past These are 
far older than the collection of which they form a part and a number of 
them have been illustrated in the bas-reliefs of the third century b.o. 

‘ How far our unknown author has varied from the traditions handed 
down to him, and how far that tradition has, with respect at least to the 
historical inferences suggested by it, preserved the tone and character of 
that much more ancient date' are questions of vital importance to the results 
of the present paper. Competent scholars like Fick and Biihler are of 
opinion that the stories themselves, as distinct from the framework, have 
been scarcely altered from the state in which they were when they were 
handed down among the early Buddhists ’, and that ‘ there are remarkably 
few traces of Buddhism in those stories, and they do not describe the 
condition of India in the third or fourth century B. c., but an older one ’.® 
The scene of the stories is mostly laid in the kingdoms to the north- 
east of India, but others are also sometimes mentioned, which gives us 
a fair idea of the political geography of the time. In the north-west _ 
were the kingdoms of Gandhara with its capital Takshasila, famons as 
a seat of learning, Kashmir, Sivi, Madra, on the other side of which lay 
the savage hordes of Eambhoja, noted for their horsemanship. In the 
central region lay the lands of the famous Kurus and Panchalas, the 
Matsyas and the Surasenas. To the south of these dwelt the Vatsas, 
the Avantis and the Assakas. ’ Along the northern part of the western 
coast were the kingdoms of Sfcvira and Bharu with its famous seaport 
Bharukaccha (the modem, , Broach), while the corresponding kingdom 
in the east was "IKalinga, In the north-east, Easi was yet an inde- 
pendent kingdom, attacking and being attacked by Kosala ; in their 
neighlmurhood lay the rival kingdoms of Magadha and Auga. The only 
southern Mfigdoms mentioned are Andhra, and Damila with its capital 
Kavirapattana. A number of clans, like the Mallas and the Sakiyas, 
complete the list, and it is interesting to note they were oligarchic re- 
publics. But monarchy was the usual form of government and the 
Jataka stories are full of the rivalries of kings, their alliances and their 
wars. 

A king lived in great splendour in his capital-city, which consisted 
of a fortified portion in the midst of a number of suburbs, which served 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India^ p, 201 {with verbal alterations), 
^ Biihler, quoted by Rhys Davids, p, 202. 
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as centres of trade, or as residence for the poor and the outcast. The 
fortifications consisted of a wall or walls, protected by a series of moats. 
Huge gates led into the citadel, and were often arched, and surmounted 
with watch-towers. Within the citadel, the streets ran at right angles, 
and there were squares, where people assembled to see a criminal 
■punished, or to hear the royal proclamations. The different classes and 
trades lived in special quarters of the city. Houses opened, as a rule, 
directly into the streets, and narrow lanes ran between them in the 
rear. A river close by, or a tank within or without the walls, supplied 
the city with water, which was brought to cisterns near houses by means 
of conduits or fetched home in pots. In the centre of the citadel 
stood the seven-storyed palace of the king, which was often adorned with 
towers and pinnacles. Great staircases led to the various stories, and 
there was a courtyard into which the cow pen, the granary, and the 
treasure room opened. There was a terrace in front of each story, 
which- overlooked the yard and the streets. The terrace and courtyard 
were sometimes used- as presence halls. A feature of interest was the 
gambling room, furnished with silver tables and golden dice, where the 
king played with any challenger. 

The insignia of royalty were the sword, umbrella, diadem, slipper 
and fan, in connexion with which there were officers-of -honour like the 
keeper-of-the-umbrella and the sword-bearer. There were also a state 
charger, a state elephant and a state chariot. The king frequently went 
in procession round the city attended by a vast retinue, and the city was 
deccwated for the occasion. He amused himself with hunting in the 
forest, or shooting at a mark in the garden, and sometimes joined with 
the people to witness an exhibition of snake-charming. 

The king of the Jatakas is a despot, '|)ut like other despots, he often 
met with a limited readiness on the part of his subjects ‘to obey his 
behests’, (Dicey), and he had to reckon with ‘public opinion’. There 
were often imperative public wants which he had to meet, and ‘ chaotic 
outbreaks’ of the government-making power (Seeley) occurred against 
an unpopular king. A king who was ungrateful to his teacher jwas stoned 
to death by the indignant people, even as a king who atlefepted by 
unfair means to test the skill of a track-finder. When a king attempted 
to sacrifice his son and the important merchants of bis realm in order 
that he might go to the hbode of the gods, these were saved by the 
intervention of Sakra, and the people beat the priest to death, and were 
with difficulty restrained from putting the king also to death. They decided, 
however, not to allow him to continue to rule or dwell in the city, but 
made an outcast of him, and appointed his dwelling outside the city 
and gave the crown to his son. A king who had developed cannibalish 
tastes was expelled from the kingdom, without being suffered to say 
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a word, and even wlien he returned chastened and subdued, at first they 
did not allow him to enter the city and hastily closed the gates. It was 
with great reluctance that they were eventually prevailed upon to receive 
him hack. The Vessantara_ Jataka provides us with an excellent example 
of how people were roused under a sense of common danger and their 
will prevailed with the king. The son of the king of Sivi gave away 
his ‘glorious elephant all white’ to a king who' begged for it, because 
his land was suffering from drought and ‘wherever this elephant went 
there rain fell Now this was not well done in the sight of the Sivi 
folk. They demanded that Vessantara should be banished from the 
kingdom, and threatened that if the king refused to do the bidding of 
the Sivi folk, they would rise against him and. his son. The king bowed 
to the people’s will and could not gainsay it. The queen begged the 
king not to banish her innocent son because the people cried. But the 
king felt, that in sending his son to drear exile, he was but obeying 
his royal duty. On his way to the place appointed for exile, Vessantara 
passed through the land of the Oetis, who offered to remonstrate with 
the king, but Vessantara told them that his father was not king in this 
affair and had no power. A ‘public want’ for the satisfaction of which 
'public opinion’ put pressure on the king was an heir to the throne. 
Bamines also made the voice of the people articulate. People under the 
stress of famine gathered in the palace-yard and reproached the king and 
asked him to cause the rain to fall; for it was their belief that it was 
the king’s want of righteousness that caused the drought. He was asked 
to give alms, and keep the holy day and follow various other observances 
which would cause rain to fall, and he did so. 

The throne was usually hereditary, and on the death or abdication 
of a king, the eldest son of the queen-consort, or the nearest male 
succeeded to it. An heir was prepared for his future destiny by being 
sent for education in his axteenth year to a teacher in the capital, 
or preferably to a distant place like Takshasila, so that he might 
learn to quell his pride, and to endure heat and cold; and on finishing 
education he would wander through town and village before returning 
home, in order to be acquainted with the ways of the world. On arrival, 
he was made XJparaja and took some share in ruling the kingdom. The 
normal life of the heir-apparent was that ‘ he amused himself as prince, 
ruled as viceroy, and reigned as king’. But it often happened that he 
became impatient and attempted to force the pace of events, and it is 
not surprising to read that kings became suspicious of their sons and 
had them kept in a secret place and gave orders that at their death 
they were to be brought back and set upon the throne, or banished them 
from the kingdom to return only to occupy the vacant throne. 

It was not often that the heir-apparent was set aside. But extreme 
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youth was sometimes felt to be a disadvantage and heirs were set aside, 
because they were wicked and unworthy. There are sufficiently numerous 
instances to show that though there was nothing like a resort to election, 
heredity was not always binding, and strangers — not always of the Ksbatriya 
caste— could he placed on the throne by the general consent of the people. 
Sometimes, when a kingdom lacked an heir, the people had recourse to 
a very interesting practice known as the ‘festal-car-ceremony’. The family 
priest performed the funeral rites, and ‘ proclamation was made through 
the city that on the morrow the festal car would be prepared. The next 
day having decorated the city and yoked four lotus-coloured horses to 
the festive chariot, and spread a coverlet over them and fixed the five 
ensigns of royalty, they surrounded the car with an army of four hosts. 

. . . The family priest having bid them sound the musical instruments 
behind . . , bade the chariot proceed to him who had merit sufficient to 
rule the kingdom. The car went solemnly ronnd the palace and proceeded 
up the kettle-drum road ... and having gone solemnly ronnd the city, 
it went out by the eastern gate and passed onwards to the park’. The 
‘ ceremonial stone ’ (royal bench) in the park was the conventional place 
where the future king was found sleeping, having arrived that very day 
from afar off. He was roused by the sounding of the musical instruments 
and taken to the palace for consecration. The consecration ceremony 
consisted of seating the future king on a ‘ fine chair of fig-wood ’ or 
‘a heap of jewels’ and sprinkling him from a conch with the right-wise 
spiral. 

The king took an active part in the government of the kingdom. As 
the protector of the people, he led the army in battle, though there was 
a comraander-in-chief in charge of the army, As the supreme head of the 
executive, he made and unmade appointments, but the hereditary charac- 
ter of offices gave few opportunities for making appointments. And he 
often sat in the judgement hall and heard causes. But there bad grown 
up a large number of officials, both central and local. The unit of adminis- 
tration was the village. The village of the stories was of the /ryotwary 
type i. e. ‘ that type in which the separate holders, whatever spirit of 
union they may have possessed, never represented co-sharers in a unit 
estate or acknowledged any form of common ownership’.^ The business 
of the village was carried on by the heads of the houses and the king 
was represented by the headman, who collected the royal revenue and 
exercised small magisterial powers and various duties of police and 
protection. 

The police arrangements of the capital were under, the charge of an 
officer called Nagaraguttika, whose duty it was to gTOrd the city, especially 


1 Baden-Powell, The Indian village comnunUy, p. 6. 
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during the night, to run in thieves and carry out sentences of punishment. 
On nightfall the gates of the city were closed by the keepers who called 
out three times before doing so, and the city guards patrolled the streets. 

The border where a part of the royal army was stationed, presented 
special problems of its own. Oriental monarchies have always manifested 
‘ despotism in the centre and weakness in the extremities ’ (Gibbon), 
and the kingdoms of the stories form no exception. The border was 
frequently in a state of disturbance; sometimes it was attacked by an 
enemy, or a revolt was engineered by an impatient heir, while, not infre- 
quently, robbers from the mountains came down on the villages and 
plundered the inhabitants, in addition to which they carried off prisoners 
to be sold as slaves. 

When the king did not himself sit in court, some one or more of the 
ministers heard the causes, and there was not as yet a specialization of 
judicial functions, for there was no code of laws' whose knowledge 
was essential, and the judge was guided by ‘equity and good conscience’. 
There is not much information about the procedure, but we know that 
witnesses were produced and statements made on oath. Bribe-taking 
and perjury had made their appearance. The court was attended by 
others than parties to a suit and applause was not ‘suppressed’. Punish- 
ments were cruel and harsh ; criminals were impaled alive, and even 
when life was spared, were liable to have the hands and feet or nose and 
ears out off, or the eyes plucked out. 

The sources of royal revenue were land, trade, and administration of 
justice. The king claimed a share in the annual produce of land, which 
was frequently surveyed for the purpose. The tax was paid in kind, and 
the crop could not be gathered before the king’s portion was assessed. 
Duties were levied on goods on entering and leaving a town and the 
administration of justice brought in fines. Other sources of revenue were 
the forests, whose produce was very valuable, prerogative rights, such as 
escheat and the right to treasure trove ; and forced labour was occasion- 
ally resorted to. The administration of revenue was controlled by an 
officer, called the treasurer, who is represented as sitting at a counter or 
board, where he received the taxes brought in by village head-men and by 
collectors sent from the capital. 

Out of this revenue the king’s establishment was maintained, and his 
charities financed, and the various services met, but a good many of the 
officers were endowed with revenue villages. Exorbitant amounts were 

1 Thoro is a meutioa of a ‘ book of judgomeats ’ {Jat. iii. 29), and ‘ righteous judgement 
mscribed on a golden plate’ (J. ii. 125), but one is iiioliued to follow Fick when be says, that 
in both places where they are mentioned, there is no connection with the narrative, and 
that they are probably later additions. (Socials Qlicdcrung in NorddsUicJten ludien su 
Buddha’s Zeit; note on p. 67). 
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frequently exacted and people underwent great suffering. It was not 
seldom that a king crushed the folk ‘ as if they were sugar-cane in mill, 
with fines and taxes’. Things became so intolerable that people ‘unable 
to pay the oppressive tax would flee from village and town and take 
refuge on the borders of the realm and we read of a king whose 
‘ subjects being oppressed by taxation took their wives and families and 
wandered in the forest like wild beasts. Where once stood villages, 
there were none now, and the people, through the fear of the king’s men 
by daj', did not venture to dwell in their houses ; but fencing them about 
with thorn branches, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared into 
the forest, and returned at eventide when the king’s men had departed. 
By day they were plundered by the king’s men and by night by robbers’. 

The revenues of the king depended on the occupations of the people 
and the wealth they amassed. AVealth consisted in silver, gold, and house- 
hold goods, slaves, horses, cattle, fields and stores of grain, and industrial 
capital except in the shape of tools had not as yet arisen. We read 
that ‘people lived by merchandise, by herds, or by the plough’, and 
usury and skilled professions are added to the list elsewhere. Land was 
to be had for the mere trouble of clearing the wild growth and was 
being gradually brought under cultivation. The average holding was of 
a comparative small size for which the labour of the farmer and his 
family sufficed, but larger farms of 1,000 karisas were not unknown, 
and were cultivated by their owners with the aid of hired labour. Eice, 
beans, sugar-cane, cotton and oil-seeds were the common crops, and cul- 
tivation was carried on practically as it is to-day. A supply of water was 
sometimes obtained by throwing a dam across a river and the fields were 
irrigated by men going ‘with spades and baskets in hand to bank up 
the dykes’ and build ‘little embanked squares for water’. In order to 
protect the crop against deer and birds, pitfalls were dug and snares laid, 
and watchers were hired to live on the, field in a hut, day and night, and 
their watchfulness was ensured by making them responsible for any loss. 

An allied industry was breeding and rearing live stock. Cattle were 
a highly esteemed form of w^ealth, but there was no breeding for the 
butcher’s knife, but only for the plough. The cattle were grazed in the 
pasture adjoining a village, and, when the crops were standing, were taken 
to the forests by a neatherd and grazed there during the day and kept 
in a shieling at night. Horses and dogs were bred for quality for the 
use of kings and nobles. 

But agriculture was menaced by droughts, for the rains were periodic 
and were liable to fail, and did often fail. That droughts and famines 
were matters of familiar experience is shown by the following realistic 
details. ‘There was a drought in the land; the country became, as it 
were, scorched up; water gave out in tank and in pool, and the fisjhes 
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and the tortoises buried themselves in the mud. The crows and other 
birds flocking to the spot picked them out with their beaks and devoured 
them. Sore distress fell upon all beasts. The crop withered, and the 
corn grew not. The people feared that lack of food might produce 
a pestilence, and wandered about destitute hither and thither, leading their 
children by the hand. Men being unable to live resorted to robbery 
Mining must have been undertaken extensively, for common metals 
like iron and copper could hardly have been imported. India must have 
also produced considerable quantities of gold and silver, but the only 
reference to mining is in a simile.* 

All classes consumed meat and fish, and men made a living by hunt- 
ing deer and such animals, and selling the flesh, even as fowlers caught 
and sold birds. Fishing was a suflSciently large occupation as to lead 
to a differentiation between line and net fishermen. 

A very large group of occupations is that of handicrafts. The gold- 
smiths made aU manner of ornaments for men and animals. The arts 
of inlaying and relief-work were known and mirrors were made by giving 
a fine polish to the surface of gold. Smiths supplied agriculture with 
ploughshares and spades, and households with pots and pans. Iron was 
converted into steel and made into weapons of fighting such as arrows, 
javelins and axes. Some delicate work was also done in the shape of 
fine needles and strings for musical instruments. 

India has always been noted for its textiles, and in the stories Benares, 
Qandhara and Sivi are famous for the excellence of their silks. Silk cloths 
were sometimes embroidered with gold, and cloths of gold were made for 
elephants. The garments of the bulk of the people were made of cotton 
and woollen clothes, rugs and blankets are also mentioned. Dyeing was 
practised with vegetable ingredients, and scarlet seems to have been the 
favourite colour. 

The building trade was fairly advanced. Masons were employed, to 
lay the foundations of buildings and to construct bathing ghats and 
flights of steps to rivers and tanks. The superstructure of most houses 
was of wood and furnished occupation for carpenters, who also built 
chariots and ships. The outer walls of palaces and houses of nobles 
were colour-washed by painters, who also decorated the inside by 
working on the cement covering the wooden frame-work, and produced 
beautiful frescoes. There were also workers in leather, who not only 
made ordinary shoes but furnished royalty with shoes richly inwrought 
with varied thread; skilful potters who produced figured pottery, ivory 
craftsmen who wrought ivory into diverse shapes. And it is interesting 

i ‘ And the brick mound, search as you may, contains 
No veins of iron for the miner^s pains 
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to note that brewers, who extracted liquor from rice, sugar-cane, and 
soma, had a flourishing trade. 

In these occupations, to use the jargon of economists, the utilities 
produced by labour were ‘ fixed and embodied in outward objects It 
remains to mention a number of occupations where the utilities were 
‘fixed and embodied in human beings, or consisted in a mere service ren- 
dered’ (Mill). There were teachers, who gave lessons in science and 
taught the three Vedas in return for a fee or service; physicians whose 
stock in trade were ‘ healing herbs ’ and ‘ magic spells ’ ; surgeons who 
could fit a man who might need it ‘ with a false tip to his nose which 
was cunningly painted for ah the world like a real nose’; men who were 
‘ skilled in the lore which tells what are good sites for a building ’ ; 
musicians who lived by their art and played only for a recompense; 
snake-charmers who exhibited a monkey garland on neck . . . schooled 
with sticks to serpent kind to draw near; drummers and conch-blowers 
who earned their living by playing on their instruments at a public festival 
to the crowd of holiday makers; acrobats who ‘knew the javelin dance’ 
and exhibited ‘a wooden puppet worked by the hand’; tumblers who 
would ‘roll about the ground’; actors who sang before crowds and were 
held in such low repute that no well-bred snake would dance in their 
presence for shame. 

Occupations were generally hereditary, though there was nothing to 
prevent one from following any trade he liked. Normally a trade was re- 
cruited from the families of those who were already in it, and such technical 
training as was requisite was imparted by father to son. Industrial 
labour was free, for, though slaves existed, they were mostly domestic 
servants. Each workman was a separate unit, and he had to find his 
own raw material and sell the finished product of his labour. But 
working together was not unknown ; there were craft-villages, which 
were conducive to some degree of co-operation and specialization within 
a particular industry, and men sometimes plied their trade in common 
and shared the gains. A very interesting feature of the organization of 
industry was the presence of trade guilds, eighteen in number, of which 
but four — masons, blacksmiths, carpenters and painters — are mentioned 
by name. Each had probably a head and were all subject to the juris- 
diction of the Treasurer. Work was frequently suspended, for festivals 
were proclaimed, when people used to ‘hang up their ploughs and feast 
the brahmins with flesh and rice, drink in private and still seem total 
abstainers, with their cups flowing over’. 

Trade was carried on by land and sea, and it is noteworthy that practi- 
cally all the sea voyages mentioned in the stories were undertaken by 
merchants who went ‘laden with cargo’, where we are not always told. 
The golden land (modern Pegu) is mentioned three times, and Babylon 
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once. The oversea trade was fed by the traffic along well-known trade- 
routes, but the inland trade was important in itself. The roads were very 
bad, and were often mere tracks kept open by peasants. There were no 
bridges, and rivers were crossed only with boats. The route lay through 
forests and deserts which were attended with danger from man and 
beast. Merchants travelled in large numbers for the sake of safety, with 
one of their number as leader, and hired the people who lived at the 
entrance to a forest to see them safely across. 

Food-stuff could have hardly entered into the traffic between distant 
places, and the commodities carried were probably ‘ rich cloth, cutlery and 
armour, perfume and drags, gold and jewellery’. * Features of interest in 
connexion with the organization of trade were market-towns, which were 
a natural corollary of the specialization of villages in particular crafts, 
and the border-merchant who served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants in 
capital cities established relations with merchants on the border, and 
would load their carts with local produce and give orders to the men in 
charge to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for 
the wares in their shops. The wares obtained were probably forest pro- 
duce and possibly also goods of other countries. 

Prices were fixed in terms of money, but money did not always pass 
between the parties. Terms were arrived at after haggling, which was 
‘ killing work ’ ; but notions of a fair price prevailed. The king made his 
purchases under special conditions. He had a valuer ‘who used to value 
horses, elephants, jewels, gold and the like, and he used to pay over to the 
owner of the goods the proper price as he fixed it. . . . The price was 
what he said and no other.’ People attempted to ‘ corner ’ goods, sometimes 
with success, and it is interesting to note that successful attempts are 
related as evidence of a man’s abilities and no condemnation is expressed. 

The Jatakas while speaking, as a rule, of ‘pieces of money’, mention 
coined money of gold, and also coined kahapanas, half-kahapanas, padas, 
masakas, kakanisand nikkhas. These names, it would appear, were units 
of weight, whether of gold, silver or copper, but there is reason to believe 
that each unit of weight in relation to coinage came to be associated with 
a particular metal.® 

A few facts with regard to the purchasing power of money may be men- 
tioned. Two oxen were worth twenty-four pieces and a horse 1,000 pieces. 
A bundle of grass was worth two masakas, while a kahapana would buy 
* a garland with one part of it, perfume with another, and strong drink 
with a third ’, An ass was worth eight kahapanas, and eight pieces were 
the price for the services of a barber and also paid for a ferry across a river. 
A great deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold and jewellery and 


1 Bhys Davids, op, cit., p.99. 


s Cp. Ohauakya, Artha Baska, bk, ii, ch. 12, 
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these were stowed away in a pillow or hidden in other convenient places. 
Another method was to deposit money with friends, hut this was attended 
with its own dangers. Loans were common and the familiar figure of 
the embarrassed debtor flits across the pages of the Jataka book. A bond 
was executed by the borrower, but there is no reference in the stories 
to interest. 

All these economic pursuits — agriculture, handicraft, commerce and 
usury — were followed by all, irrespective of caste distinctions. ‘ The life of 
mechanics or tradesmen ’ was not considered ‘ ignoble or inimical to virtue ’. 
We read of brahmins as physicians, goatherds, merchants, hunters, snake- 
charmers, carpenters, farmers, and forest-guides. A Kshatriya takes to 
trade, while another dwells with a rich merchant’s family, working with 
his own hands. King Kusa in his infatuation for Prabhavati, takes to 
pottery, basket-weaving, garland-making, and kitchen-service successively. 
The son of a merchant works with a potter, while a decayed merchant-family 
takes to farming. In none of these cases is it suggested that there was 
any falling off from the jati. 

The fact of the matter is that caste did not imply a common hereditary 
occupation at the time of these stories.^ But in spite of obvious attempts 
to be little its importance, the division into four main castes is accepted 
as a familiar fact. There are certain differences between the jati of 
the Pali text, the division of the brahminical books, and the modem caste, 
but the attributes which the caste of brahminical theory has in common 
with the modern caste and which are its essentials are to be found in the 
Jafi of the stories. A person’s jati was determined by birth and contact with 
a person of a low jati was impure. The instance of the Candala is a case 
in point. Not only was his touch pollution but even his sight was an ill- 
omen, and an over-scrupulous brahmin would not even allow the wind to 
blow from a Candala. This impurity extended to things touched by him, 
specially food. There are several instances of a brahmin suffering for 
having eaten food touched by a Candala. 

Marriages took place as a rule, between persons of the same jati, though 
it would be going too far to speak of a strict rule of endogamy, because 
there are several instances of mixed marriages which lead not to mixed 
castes, but to the vesting of the caste of the father in the off-spring. 
Marriages were, a matter of course, at an early age, both for men and 
women. A match was arranged by the parents, and the consent of the 
parties was assumed or purely formal, and their unwillingness was even 
disregarded. Although a man thus began life with a wife, it did not 
mean, however, a separate establishment. The girl came to live with the 


1 For a very full treatment of tlie caste organization at tliis time, the reader is referred 
to Pick’s Sociah GUe(Urtmg» 
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pareats of her husband, and the household and the family property were 
managed by the eldest male member. Supporting parents in their old 
age was an imperative duty enjoined by religion and tradition, The 
idea is so deep-set that even animals are represented as supporting their 
parents. 

Although some persons ‘ saw how from passion springs pain and how 
bliss comes by the abandonment of passion’, and having ‘no desire for 
a married life, adopted the ascetic life the majority, while accepting this 
teaching of the time, were in no very great hurry to fulfil its precepts, and 
continued to live in the world. But the prevailing ideas about women 
and secular life left their mark on the position of women in society, and it 
must hare required all Ananda’s powers of pleading to persuade the Buddha 
to admit them to the Order. 

As a girl, a woman was completely under her father’s control, even 
in the matter of her marriage, as is seen from instances which make 
the free choice of a husband an exceptional boon. Not only was she often 
married against her will, but she was also given away in marriage in 
exchange for money. There was something worse still. It has been pointed 
out that One form of safe custody of money was to deposit it with a friend. 
It happened sometimes that ‘ as the creditor was long in coming, the 
friend spent that money; the other came back and upbraided him, but 
the debtor not being able to return the money, gave him his daughter in 
maioriage ’. Much love and happiness could hardly be expected in such 
a union, and we are not surprised to read that it was not unusual for 
a ‘ vsife bought with his gold ’ to despise her husband, to ‘ regard his 
kith and kin with ever scornful eyes ’. 

During matrimony a woman’s subjection was no less great. Vessan- 
tara gives away his wife Maddi to a Brahmin who begged her of him, 
and we are told that: — 

The face of Maddi did not frown ; she did not chafe or cry, 

But looked on silent, thinking He knows best the reason why. 

She is willing that he should ‘ to whomsoever he desire, give or sell or 
kill’. Allowing for the obvious anxiety to exaggerate Maddi’s devotion 
and love, the passage is significant as to the ideas prevailing with regard 
to the duties and status of a wife. 

There is no reference to widow-marriage in the stories, but there are 
passages which imply that it was not against the ideas of the time for 
a woman to take, under exceptional circumstances, a second husband, 
while the first was living. Prabhavathi, a princess of Madra, was deceived 
into marr3dng Prince Kusa of Kusinara who was very plain, and on learn- 
ing the truth, she thought ‘ what have I to do with such an ugly husband ? 
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If I live, I’ll have another husband’, and fled to her father’s city, 
where several kings came to seek her hand. There is no suggestion 
that this was in any way unusual. Yessantara on his banishment, thus 
exhorts his wife before he was aware of her determination to go with 
him : — 


To him who will thy husband be do service, nothing loth, 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when I am gone, 

Go seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone. 

The occupations to which women could resort were few. Agriculture 
gave them some work in the shape of watching, and weaving formed 
another occupation: but they were employed mostly in domestic service 
as waiting-women, maids and nurses, and seem to have been well treated 
by the families with whom they took service and led happy lives. 

The religious teaching of the times, Buddhist and otherwise, helped 
people to bear sorrow and suffering with patience and resignation. They 
followed their simple occupations in quiet and contentment, although 
the fickleness of nature and the ambitions or cruelties of kings often brought 
on misery and suffering. Nature responded generously to the rude efforts 
of man. The crafts, though pursued on primitive lines, often produced 
works of great beauty and delicacy. Trade was brisk and bold adventurers 
hazarded the sea. Dignity of labour prevailed in the land, and caste had 
not developed in all its rigour. But the lot of the Candala, who was 
outside the pale of society, was hard, and women no longer held the 
position of dignity and self-respect they had enjoyed earlier in the history 
of the country. 

In spite of probable errors of perspective and detail the picture is 
sufficiently clear to reveal its startingly modern character. If time has 
made any difference at all, it seems as though the light were depressed 
and the shadow deepened. Agriculture is as primitive as before, and the 
fickleness of Nature no less pronounced. The crafts have lost what 
inspiration they possessed and become more and more mechanical. The 
people have lost the contact with the sea which has been such a powerful 
factor in civilization and progress. The caste system is dying hard, and 
of the Candala it can be said even now that : — 

No roof to shelter from the sky, amid the dogs he lay, 

His mother nursed him as she walked. 

The position which women occupy in society deservedly places the 
people low in the scale of civilization. 

There are however, new features full of promise and hope. The close 
tie with England has not merely spread peace and order throughout the 
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land and given it a unity which it never possessed before^ but has also 
introduced great dynamic forces. The West, contact with which is novel 
only in its continuity, stands now for capitalist production in the field 
of industry, for nationalism and representative government in that of 
politics, even as it stands for the Gospel of Jesus in the field of religion. 
The working of these forces in the land will be watched by every lover 
of India, with trembling and hope ; the outcome is on the knees and 
between the hands of the Gods. 
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SOMALILAND 

A paper read before the Mythic Society 
By Captain Coreib Hudson, D.S.O., I.M.S. 

Me. Pebsident and Gentlemen, 

I HAVE been asked to read yon a paper on Somaliland. It is perhaps 
diifionlt to understand how this subject comes into the proyince of the 
Mythic Society for neither the history nor the ethnology of Somaliland 
concerns India, as far as we know. However, Somalis are Muhammadans, 
and their country lies adjacent to India, so perhaps for this reason a brief 
account of the country, and its people may be of interest. 

The Somalis live a tribal existence, and the following are the chief 
tribes amongst them : — 

The Gadurbursi ; The Habr Awal ; The Habr Ydnis ; The Habr 
Gerhajis; The Habr Toljaala; The ‘Isd Mdsa; The Dolbahanta; The 
Warsingali; The Marehan. 

These tribes live a nomad life, and are in constant petty warfare 
with one another. The trouble usually arises over one tribe looting 
camels, sheep, and goats from another tribe. Yon can easily imagine that 
these affrays are only too likely to occur amongst tribes leading a nomad 
existence, as in their wanderings the two different tribes come across 
each other, and a quarrel arises over the grazing ground or the wells, 
or over looting. Very often one tribe makes an organized raid on another 
tribe, and returns to find that the other tribe has looted their camels 
and sheep during their absence. 

The origin of the Somali is not very clear. They state that they are 
descended from the Prophet’s cousin ‘Ali Bindali: — 

‘Ali Bindali 


Husain Hasan 

Habr Awal Dolbahantas 

Habr Gerhajis 
Habr Toljaala 

and that from Hu#ain, his elder son, sprang the Habr Awal, Habr 
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Gbrhajis and Habr Toljaala^ and tbat from Hasan, the younger son, 
sprang the Dolbahantas. 

This does not, however, appear very likely and it seems more likely 
that there was originally a savage race inhabiting the country, and that 
they got driven out by the encroachment of the GAlla tribes from the 
south, and by Arabian adventurers, or traders, from the north. The 
Arabs and Gdllas intermarried and formed the Somali race. 

It is certain that the Somali does not resemble in any way the 
ordinary African. He is totally unlike the Yaq, Zulus, Soudanese and 
Swaheli races. Some say they are allied to Hindustan. There are 
besides these tribes mentioned above certain outcasts men who are 
hunters, blacksmiths, and workers in leather, called respectively Midgans, 
Tomals, and Yebirs. 

The Somali in appearance is very dark complexioned and possesses 
thin, well marked features. He is tall and has great physical endurance. 
To give you an idea of his endurance, I will tell you of two instances 
personally seen by me. One was after fight. A Somali was shot by the 
enemy, and the bullet penetrated just below his stomach and came out 
to the right of his vertebral column behind. He was then speared in five ' 
plskces. One spear wound ripped up his abdomen, and let out twelve feet 
of gut, another wound cut into his right thigh, and a third .almost into 
his left shoulder joint, and there were many other smaller wounds. The 
big wounds were six or seven inches long and two inches deep. This 
man crawled from twelve noon under a blazing sun, stark-naked and • 
trailing his gut behind him, until five p.m., when he was picked up, and 
attended to. He recovered. 

Another man, whilst riding in the usual mad headlong way they do, 
ran into a thorn tree. The Somali thorn trees are a very particular kind 
of thorn tree, and boast six inch thorns. One thorn over six inches long 
ran clean through the man’s right knee joint. He promptly fell off, 
drew his dagger, and proceeded to dig at the thorn. Fortunately I came 
by and got it out for him in a more scientific way, although I expect his 
rougher way would have probably had as good a result. I put him in 
a dhooly, his knee having been dressed antiseptically. Two hours later 
I met him galloping about, all the bandages off, and his bare knees 
gripping his horse’s sweating flanks. He also recovered. Then finally 
I have seen Somalis chased by mounted Infantry and a Camel Corps, 
and after ten miles they out-ran the horses and camels. They just lopped 
along like wolves. 

As regards their clothes they wear white calico, called a tobe, just 
loosely twisted round them, with one end sometimes thrown over the 
head to act as a hat ; and on their feet they wear sandals. At m'ghts 
they wrap themselves up in their tobe from head to toe. A few sleep on 
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wooden pillows to avoid the ticks with which their camels swarm. The 
women also wear white calico, which is draped across the breasts and 
bunched at the hips and then tails nearly to the ankles. 

Their weapons are spears, daggers, and shields, nowadays many possess 
rifles and guns. It is due to this that there has been greater trouble 
amongst them lately, as the Abyssinians, having numerous troops with 
modern rifles, are able to raid the Somalis who have not, so they have 
got disturbed in consequence, and the Mullah Mahomed Abdullah has 
smuggled many rifles into the country from dhows coming along the 
coast. 

The young women are pretty and walk gracefully. If unmarried they 
wear their hair in a finely plaited mop reaching to the shoulders and, if 
married, they wear it done up in a knob covered with blue cloth. 

The occupation of the Somali is to keep camels, sheep, goats, and 
horses. The camels are lighter and smaller than the Indian camel and 
possess one hump. Many of them are excellent to ride. The sheep are 
black headed dumbas, or two tailed sheep, and the horses are small and 
■wiry. All these animals can go without water for two or three days 
easily, and the camels for ten. 

These animals are fed by the Somali guiding them to good grazing 
grounds, where rain has recently fallen, or where there is water. This is 
one of the great difficulties they have to contend with, as the rain soon 
runs off the country after it has fallen, or evaporates, and so the water 
question is always to the front. 

As they have to wander great distances in search of grazing grounds, 
they wander in families or tribes for safety against their neighbours. 
Their chief food is camel’s meat, sheep and milk usually sour, and 
smoked. 

Now, as regards the country, I think it would be best to take in 
imagination a quick journey from Obbia in Italian Somaliland across the 
Hand desert to Berbera in British Somaliland. In doing so you will get 
an idea of the character of the country. Landing in February we found 
two' stone buildings, glorified by the name of a fort and a few straw huts. 
This is Obbia and the chief Somali of that district calls himself the 
Sultan of Obbia. A ‘ Sand ’ Sultan he should be called for there is little 
else. It was extremely diflicult to land on account of a tremendous surf, 
and it was only with the help of Madras massula boats that we did so. 
Later on, when the monsoon broke, landing was impossible. The water 
here was got from pits dug in the sand and was salty — sea water almost. 
Going twelve miles inland a bare sandy plain is crossed, in which there 
are a few tufts of grass upon which Lowland gazelle feed. Parties were 
sent out to search for water. One party went to a place called El-Marah, 
but, like the children of Israel in Exodus, they found the waters of Marah 
3 
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were bitter and they could not drink it. However some wells were found 
at G-abawein, which produced sulphurous water. The march on to Lodabal, 
the next place where there were wells, was extremely hot, and thirty men 
Ml down with heat stroke and one died. The country is a mass of sand 
dunes. Fifty miles inland the country changes somewhat, a certain 
amount of scrub juhgle appears, and also ant-hills ranging from four to 
thirteen feet high. The places one stops at are named simply because they 
possess wells, but there are no houses or people there at all. A well or 
a big fig tree always gets a special name. At Galkayo, another fifty miles 
on, the appearance is again changed — there are numerous mimosa (khausa) 
trees, and fig trees (darei), and plenty of low scrubs and bushes, with 
good grazing grass, and several wells. The water as usual is sulphurous. 
There is here one very interesting well, or pit, called ‘ Bl-Yami ’, Yami’s 
Well, or as we called it Eider Haggard’s well. It was a pit 160 feet 
deep and 400 feet across, and had thirty feet of water in the bottom, 
clear, cool and good, with no smells, no sulphur and no salt in it, but, 
and this was the sad part of it, no way of getting down to it. 

This water pit was surrounded by a wooded glade of tall trees 
festooned with green creepers. There was a dense undergrowth of 
thorny bushes. Above brightly coloured birds flew, and the bush below 
was the haunt of leopard and lion. Walking through the deep shadows, 
a hurried rustle followed by silence would tell of some animal staartled by 
one’s approach. Half a mile through this tangle of trees, creepers and 
grass brought one abruptly to the edge of the glade into the dazzling 
sun and on to an open plain dotted over with herds of antelope. 

From Galkayo onwards, one plunges into the Hand (the impenetrable), 
so called because the bush is so thick. It is a high plateau between the 
two coasts. The soil is hard red sand-stone, and the trees are mostly 

thorn trees; thorns that are thick, and thorns that are long, thorns that 

catch and tear everything they can possibly reach to. The flat-topped 
mimosa tree is in great evidence, and also a tree that might be called 
the ‘nightmare’ tree. It is a brilliant silver grey, or bright green tree, 

that fizzes out of the ground, and twists and squirms in every and any 

direction, giving one the impression on a moonlight night of a zigzaggy 
firework. This tree is armed with fierce thorns and the branches are 
brittle, and when broken smell of aromatic oil. There are many flowering 
trees, and thousands of beautifully plumaged birds ; those most numerous 
being glossy starlings of blue, yellow, and orange colour. 

The track across the Haud is extremely narrow, and only an ex- 
perienced guide can find the way over. There are no wells in it and 
no water, yet it swarms with antelope and with lions. Passing out of 
the Haud by Damot, a great open plain is reached, dotted all over with 
ant-hills of red sand growing up to thirty feet in height. This sort of 
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plain is called a ban, and I should fancy there must have been an ant- 
hill every 120 yards. These ants appear to build their nest gradually 
around a tree and so destroy it, as I saw many ant-hills in which the 
tree branches were sticking out at the top. 

The country on to Bohotle is alternate bush and plain, and Bohotle 
itself boasts a small fort built by the British troops. There are a number 
of shallow wells here and the country around is very densely wooded. 

In August we trekked across the Arori plain, and I can safely say that 
it left a vivid impression on me, and those I travelled with. It was a 
sun-dried, frizzled out, bare, slate grey, rocky plain, a pitiable plain whose 
very existence needed an explanation. The heat was intense and the 
trees were merely sticks standing amongst red-hot rocks. At night time 
enormous numbers of hyaenas made an ugly babel very fitting to the 
appearance of the country. At other times of the year this plain assumes 
a different appearance. It is therefore only a matter of rain. From 
there onwards to upper Sheikh, the country improves and it becomes more 
wooded and one sees antelope and other animals. 

Upper Sheikh is situated on the Q-olis range, a chain of hills from 
five to seven thousand feet high, about thirty-five miles inland from the 
coast. The hills drop abruptly from upper to lower Sheikh and all along 
the range; and there is a pass at upper Sheikh that twists down the 
mountain in a zigzag fashion amongst tall cactus trees and boulders 
of rock. 

This range of hills is the haunt of the greater koodoo, an antelope 
standing over thirteen hands with fifty-six inch horns ; and there are also 
below other antelope such as lesser koodoo, geranuk klipspringer and the 
little dik-dik, an antelope as small as a hare with horns one to three 
inches long. There are also wart hog, and large grey-maned baboons. 

Thus Sheikh, with its trees, streams and high altitude, forms a pleasing 
contrast to Berbera which is arrived at after thirty-five miles travelling 
over country which gradually gets barer and drier. We came across wild 
ass and Beira antelope at Bihendula on the way to Berbera. The last ten 
miles into Berbera are over the maritime plain, and once more one comes 
to sand and only sand, and to the furions wind of the Karlf which blows 
the sand up in huge dense impenetrable clouds, carrying with it stones 
and anything that happens to be loose. This wind lasts from II p.m. 
to 2 p.m. the next day, and then drops. After it has dropped, one 
marches into Berbera and meets its peculiar smells. 

Berbera is the chief seaport town. It has a good harbour formed 
by a spit of sand running out from the native quarter into the sea. 
There are numerous very dirty straw and mud houses, a few better built 
stone houses, and three or four European houses. No doubt more have 
been built since. It is rich in smells, and the Karif wind. The sea is 
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qtiite hot to bathe in, and has the further excitement of sharks to enliven 
a bathe, not to speak of queer fish like electric rays. 

Having arrived at Berbera, one’s great object in life is to leave it, and 
so I will briefly tell you the character of the country going towards the 
horn of Africa and so leave Berbera. It is a much barer and more open 
country, something like the South African veldt. Water is still the diffi- 
culty, and is usually sulphurous or Carlsbady. It is a country of a few 
oases formed by wells, or pools, dotted in surrounding rolling plains of 
stone boulders and sand, and these plains are blown over by furious 
winds and sand devils. Even here numerous herds of antelopes dwell and 
also ostriches and other animals. The country is called the Sorl. 

In going down the Nogal valley one passes over a country which has 

some of the characteristics of the Haud and the Sorl. It is, on the 

whole, much better. Both in the Nogal valley and the Sorl, there are 
remains of gdlla graves. At Q-ur Anod in the Sorl, at an elevation of 
4,550 feet, were a group of graves with crosses. At Badwein (big tank) 
there is a large tank now in ruins, which is of considerable age; and 

there are other signs of a former civilization at Kirrit, Upper Sheikh 

and many other places. 

The seasons in Somaliland are the Jilil, January to April, which is 
dry and hot; the Q-u— rainy season — May to June; Haga, July to 
September, which is the hot weather during which the Earif blows ; 
Bair, October to December, when it is cooler. The country is greatly 
changed by the seasons, the hot dry weather leaving a scorched up bare 
expanse of sands and rocks with withered stalks which after rain changes, 
as if by magic, into trees, grass, and scrub jungle. The rain tearing over 
these sandy and rocky stretches of country scours a way for itself forming 
a tug. A tug is a dry river bed, and in some places it is shallow and in 
other places sixty or seventy feet deep. The river bed is covered with 
fine sand. It is not safe to camp in one of these tugs, as, although it 
may not be raining at that particular place, a rush of water, a spate, may 
come down the tug from the rain that has fallen many miles away. 

With this changing character of country it is easy to understand the 
reason of the nomad existence of the Somali. It is a case of water and 
grass. In the old days the feuds between the tribes resulted in much 
excitement and noise and little damage, for the Somali is excitable to 
an extreme degree. Nowadays the rifle is ousting out spear and shield, 
and consequently the troubles with neighbouring tribes, or countries, are 
apt to assume more alarming proportions. 

The Somali would be quite helpless against any troops such as the 
Abyssinians, or any other Power, and therefore it is clear how needful it 
is for them to have our protection. At the same tkne they are allowed 

fight out their own intertribal petty rows in the interior unmolested. 



The Mullah Mahomed Abdullah is reported to be dead. It is a good 
thing for the tribes if he is, because he was really merely the head of a 
large band of raiding robbers and brigands. Now perhaps there will be 
peace until the next Mullah. 


In ilie course of the discussion ujjon the lecture^ Mr, S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
made the followmg remarhs : — 

Captain Hudson’s lecture on Somaliland and its people one question will 
•naturally arise, and that is what has Somaliland to do with the Mythic Society. The 
lecturer himself propounded the question, though he did not attempt to answer it. 
Having been called upon by the honourable chairman to speak, I may usefully answer 
this question as Secretary in the absence of my senior colleague. 

It is a common complaint of the meteorologist that his forecasts of Indian monsoons 
fail, because he has not the means to study the Indian ocean basin fully. This is 
even more true of the ethnologist. The ethnology of India is a fascinating subject, 
but it labours under the grave drawback that it has not yet been studied in all its 
natural setting. There are at any rate two opposing opinions as to a Negro element 
in the Indian population — Professor Keane putting it forward, as a submerged Negro 
type, Sir H. Bisley ignoring such a possibility altogether. Granting this Negro element 
the next question is whether this element is assimilable to the African or the Malay 
type. Neither of these questions can be answered satisfactorily unless the Indian Ocean 
littoral is studied completely. In the Arabian Bea part of this littoral, Somaliland 
occupies a prominent place, and a study of its people ought to throw some little light 
upon the question. Captain Hudson did not deal with the people quite as much as 
with the country— perhaps he would let us know about them on a future occasion. I 
have not the first-hand knowledge of the country that the lecturer and Major Brown have 
had. It may not be out of place, however, to offer a few remarks to show the possibility 
of a connexion between that country and India. 

Ethnologists are inclined to attach more importance to the ethnography of a people 
rather than to the physical measurements as a test of race. If ethnography is of such 
importance, then a study of the East Coast tribes of Africa is likely to throw much light 
upon the question whether the Negro element is African or Malay, assuming that there 
was a Negro submerged element. The people of Somaliland are considered by ethnolo- 
gists who studied them carefully a mongrel between Semitic Arabs, Hamitio North 
Africans and black Negroes. One or the other element preponderates according to 
locality. The Gallas are the chief inhabitants of Somaliland. The word Galla means 
immigrant’, wherever they immigrated from. Among the Mijertain Somalis the use of 
•silver is supposed to have been brought from India. The organization of the army and 
the trades show some similarity to India. The warriors are all bachelors, like the Nairs 
of Malabar, and to the queen mother is attached as much importance as to the king 
himself. Each trade seems to be more or less of a caste. In the confusion of civiliza- 
tions it is hard to distinguish native elements from foreign accretions. 

The coast looks towards India and the coasting trade seems to have been early 
captured by the Indians. That there Was considerable communication during the his- 
torical period can be proved to the satisfaction of the most sceptically inclined. Apart 
from all that is known from the classical geographers, there is evidence of an unim- 
peachable ohamcter from an unexpected source. The papyrus recently discovered at . 
Oxyrhynchua in Egypt, of the second century a.d., offers a remarkable piece of evidence, 
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Tlie papyrus contains a Greek farce of the second century a.d., which includes a few 
passages in a barbarian tongue. The heroine, Queen Charition, gets stranded on a foreign 
coast and is taken to the local ruler who addresses his court * Promoi Indon , chiefs of 
the Indians. The other sentences are interpreted as the equivalent of the Kanarese 
‘ here konoha madha patrakke hakki kudisu ’-pour a little more wine in the cup and 
cause to drink. I cannot enter into the investigation of the philology of it here, 
except to remark that the conclusion seems likely enough from what we know from 
other sources of information. 

1. A list of inhabitants of Egypt of the time of Vespasian registers an Egyptian as 
absent in India. 

2. In an inscription of the temple at Bedesiye on the route from Berenice (not 
far from Suakim on the Bed Sea) to Edfu (not far from Assuan) there is the name of an 
Indian traveller who halted to worship the Greek god Pan. His name is given as 
Sophon IndoB (Subhami, the Indian). 

B* In Indian astronomy one of the canonical works is the Bomaka Siddhanta, 
having its meridian to pass through Yavanapura (Alexandria), while other works take 
the meridian of IJjjain in Malva. 

4. Calendar fragments discovered, at Milet (probably the one in Bruttium) contain 
several forecasts of the Indian Xallaneus, very likely the same as the Gynosophist 
Kalanos, who followed Alexander to Susa. 

6. Becent researches show that before a.d. 200 there were four Indian embassies 
to Boman emperors, the first of which is absolutely beyond all doubt, as the Monumentum 
Ancyrorum refers to it with some little elation. 

Bor other evidences of close commercial connexion reference may be made to InMa 
at the Damn of the Ghrietian Era in No. II, vol. I. of the Mythic Society’s Journal. 
It would thus be clear that Somaliland is not beyond the horizon of vision of the 
inquirer into the antiquities of India. If this inquiry be pushed back further, the 
connexion between India and the African coast will become clearer ; but that will 
have to be left over for another occasion. 

SAVANDEOOG- 

EvBByBODY in Bangalore is familiar with, the distant view of Savandroog, 
the most conspicuous object in the landscape westward of the High 
Ground, and yet perhaps hardly half a dozen people have made the 
ascent to the summit of that famous rock, which Wilks describes as ‘ the 
most formidable and the strongest fortress in Mysore, a place, which 
at one time, Lord Cornwallis had determined not to attack from the 
great improbability of success.’ 

An excursion to that historical place, which had been long contem- 
plated, was carried out by a small party of members of the Mythic 
Society on the 24th of September last. 

Leaving Bangalore at 7 a.m., we motored up to the nineteenth mile 
where the Arkavati was crossed, and where we could obtain a fine view 
of the grim droog confronting us in all its forbidding majesty. Nine 
tuiles more along the Magadi road and four along the Magadi-Closepet 
road brought us to the thick jungle which surrounds the foot of the 
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hill. The run which took about an hohr and a half was through a most 
picturesque part of the country. 

Three miles of jungle lie between the road and the foot of the droog. 
The track leads through the lower fort and passes two temples, one 
consecrated to Veerabhadra and the other to Narasimha. Here grassy 
slopes and shady glades alternate with thickets of trees and undergrowth, 

whilst groups of rocky boulders and patches of sheet rock combine to 

enhance the beauty of the scenery. The Stambham (flagpost) in front 
of the Veerabhadra temple is fully sixty feet high, the highest I have 
ever seen. These temples are in what seems to have been the Pettah of 
which hardly a trace now remains, as the jungle has completely invaded 
what was once a thriving garrison town. 

In this lower fort were at one time confined twenty British Officers 
and thirty soldiers taken prisoners by Haidar ‘AH. ‘While they were 
here Ameen Sahib was sent hither by his nephew Tippoo Sahib who 
had succeeded to the throne and was kept for seven days without food 
in a small enclosure on the top of the rock. He broke loose, but 
was soon re-taken and, being tied hand and foot in a standing posture to 
a stake driven into the ground, he was thus exposed for some time 
to the scorching sun, till an order arrived for the bowstring to put 

a period to his existence and his sufferings. This example before 

their eyes, with the accounts they frequently received of the murder of 
their fellows in other prisons, tended by no means to cheer our country- 
men in their confinement: but the Treaty of Mangalore taking place in 
the beginning of 1783, they heard the glad tidings of peace, and soon 
after experienced the happiness of revisiting the territories of the British 
empire.' ^ 

The base of the rock is about eight or ten miles in circumference, 
the sides so precipitous or at such an angle as to be inaccessible except 
at one point, and so steep as to admit of little vegetation. It is composed 
of a granite base of felspar, quartz, mica, and hornblende having long 
pale rose-coloured crystals of felspar. 

About half a mile from the Narasimbha temple commences the real 
ascent, which is itself fully half a mile long and almost perpendicular. 
Ordinary hoots have to he discarded, as one cannot get a firm foothold 
unless he is barefooted, or wears hemp or rubber shoes. By 3 p.m, we 
had surmounted all obstacles and reached the Mantap at the very summit 
of the rock, 4,024 feet above the level of the sea. 

On our way back we had just time to have a glance at several buried 
or half buried kistvaens, surrounded by circles of stone of all sizes up to 
thirty feet or more in diameter. They are more numerous at a spot called 

1 Select views in Mysore with historical descriptions^ published by Mr. Bowyer, Loudon 1794, 



Itfige-bfA (brickfield), a piece of rifling ground or spur running out west 
from the centre of the hill near the foot of the western entrance. 

‘ The kistvaens vary much in size and appearance. The commonest 
form being an oblong chest projecting a foot or two above the ground, 
and surrounded by a circle of stones, whose tops are seen only a little 
above the surface. The length, which is usually nearly double the 
breadth, lies more or less east and west, but the direction varies con- 
siderably.' 

‘ The sides are composed each of a single thin stone slab, chipped or 
hammer-dressed along three edges, so as to fit together and form a rect- 
angular chamber. The fourth edge — the right hand end of the stone 
viewed from without is undressed, and projects beyond the corner of the 
chamber.’ 

‘ The four side slabs rest upon a single flat stone laid deep in the 
ground, and are covered by the capstone, a comparatively huge undressed 
slab, which projects beyond the sides, especially on the east and south. 
The side stones vary from 5' to 10' in length, 4'-6" to 5'-6" in height, and 
from 2" to 6" in thickness. The interiors are from 6' to O' long, 3' to 6' 
wide, and about S' high. The capstones vary from 8' to 14' in length, 7' to 
10' in "width, and are from 6" to 16" thick. They seem to have been 
left in the rough, just as they were taken from the quarry (i. e. sealed off 
the surface of the hill), with their edges vertical and entirely undressed.’ 

‘ To have rested and adjusted these huge capstones on the thiu side 
slabs would surely have broken the latter, and it appears hence that the 
chamber must have been surrounded by, and probably also filled with, 
earth before the capstone was put on.’ ‘ The east side or front is still 
much banked up by earth, but on the other sides the earth is now 
scarcely raised at all above the general ground level. A round hole has 
been chipped high up in the front or east wall, large enough for a man 
to pass through, and an entrance passage walled off by tbi u slabs of 
stone.’ ‘When closed, a rounded shutter-stone has been set up at the 
inner end of the passage, closing the entrance hole, after which the 
passage has also been filled up with earth and so left.’ 

'Very many of the capstones have been split, as if by the effect of 
forest fires, or by their own weight in the course of time, from unequal 
or insufficient support, and large pieces of them have fallen over, leaving 
the interior of the chamber partly or wholly uncovered. Many chambers 
have no capstone at all, but this may well be due to the wandering stone 
masons (Waddar) who are known to make away with the stones of these 
ancient monuments.’ 

The usual surrounding circle of stones is rough, and consists of some 
fifteen to twenty-five boulder stones more than half buried in a ring from 
12' to 30' in diameter, round the chamber. A few of the circles are 
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double or treble^ and composed of npriglit or sloping slabs instead of 
boulders. A few of the chambers are free standing, i,e. almost entirely 
above ground, with a circle of half buried stones, and one on the adjacent 
hill of bare rock is entirely free standing, and without any circle at all." 
^ Many slabs are to be seen at ground level or even partially covered by 
the soil and without any stone circle appearing. From their form and 
appearance these would also seem to be buried chambers or kistvaens.’ 

* There is little or no sign of any cairn, tumulus, or barrow, unless it 
be where the stone circle is double or treble, when the outer circle, usually 
of twenty to twenty-five boulders, is only a little above the general 
surface, the next higher, and the innermost of the highest rising in slight 
steps.’ The double circle of upright slabs seemed to contain the rudi- 
ments of an earthen wall or a hedge, surrounding the tomb.’^ 

Some of those kistyaens have been examined by Ool, Branfill and have 
yielded most inter^ting results, in the shape of pottery and iron weapons ; 
but I believe that there is still a large field to be explored, and that 
further excavations would lead to discoveries which might throw some 
light on the inhabitants of Savandroog at a very remote period, 

As it is the history of Savandroog has not been traced beyond the 
twelfth century A.n. Mr. Kice says that it was then in the hands of the 
Gholas. It soon passed into the possession of the Hoysala kings and 
after them into those of the Vijayanagar emperors. It appears to have 
been first fortified in 1543 by Samantha-Eaya the Vijayanagar officer in 
charge of Magadi. He made himself independent and took up his resi- 
dence on the Droog. His family held the fortress for three generations. 
Chikka Eaya, his grandson, threw himself, in a fit of madness into 
the pool on the Droog and was drowned. He left no children and 
Gangappa Nayak, the talari or watchman of Balakara, taking advantage 
of the confusion, seized the Government and strove to enrich himself by 
plunder. But Kempe Gauda II of Bangalore put him to death, secured 
the stronghold for his own family, and changed its name from Samanta- 
Durga to Savana-Durga. He soon had need of the retreat, being driven 
out of Bangalore by the Bijapur army. His descendants held Savandurga 
till 1728, when Deva Eaja, Dalavayi of Mysore obtained possession, and 
carried the last Kempe Gauda to Seringapatam, where he ended his days. 
The impregnable fortress of Savandroog with the accumulated plunder of 
nearly 200 years fell into the hands of the Mysore army. The name of 
Krishnarajagiri then given to the Droog has not survived. 

Most of the members of the Mythic Society have no doubt read with 
intense interest Wilks’ graphic description of the capture of Savandroog 
in 1791 by the British under Lord Cornwallis; a less known description 

1 On the Savandurga Rude Stone Cemetery, by Ool. B. B, Branfill, 1879. 
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of the same event was published in 1794: by E. Bowyer, and as the 
writer seems to have been an eyewitness of the events he has recorded, 
and as his account is not easily accessible, I make no apology for quoting 
it in full, together with his description of the fortress at the time of the 
expedition : — 

' Completely surrounded by walls, and defended by cross walls and 
barriers wherever it was deemed accessible, it has the farther advantage 
of being divided above by a vast chasm, separating it into two hills ; 
each of which having its own defences, two distinct citadels are formed, 
capable of being maintained independent of the lower works. Beside all 
this added to the rocky hills and natural forest thickened with clumps of 
planted bamboos, which constitute no easily surmountable barricade, the 
pestiferous atmosphere threatens with inevitable destruction the hardiest 
troops, should they lie long before it. Hence its significant appellation 
of Savandroog, or The Eock of Death. So confident indeed was Tippoo 
Sultan in its strength, that he was highly pleased when he heard the 
British troops had run their heads against the tremendous G-urdun 
Sheko a name he had himself given it, implying the Neck of Majesty ; 
and bis courtiers even congratulated him on the event, as on a victory.’ 

* Towards the end of the year 1791, Lord Cornwallis, having to wait 
in this part of the country for convoys from the Carnatic, judged it a 
favourable opportunity to attempt the reduction of Savandroog; as its 
remaining in possession of the enemy would have been a considerable 
impediment to the success of his grand enterprise. Posting therefore 
the main body of his army in such a situation as to support the attack 
and cover an important convoy he expected; and three detachments under 
Lieut.-Colonel Cockerell, Captain Welch, and Captain Alexander Eead, 
on the northern, middle and southern roads; he entrusted the execution 
of this arduous enterprise to Lieut.- Colonel Stuart, who commanded the 
right wing of the army, and had been employed in the first campaign, in 
reducing the forts of Dindignl and Palgautcherry. 

On the 11th of December the Colonel pitched his camp within three 
miles on the north side of the rock, the quarter from which the chief 
Engineer had proposed to carry on the attack. His force consisted of the 
52nd and 72nd regiments, commanded by Lieut. -Colonel Nesbitt, three 
battalions of Sepoys, and a detachment of Artillery under Major Montagu, 
with a park of four eighteen pounders, four twelves, two howitzers, and 
the field pieces of the corps.’ 

* To cut a gun-road from the encampment and transport the artillery 
to the foot of the mountain, over rocky hills, and through a thick forest 
of bamboos, required incredible exertion : but to patient zeal and per- 
severing ardour what is impracticable ? By the 17th the work was 
accomplished and two batteries were opened ; one at a thousand, the 
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other at seven hundred yards distance. The defences of the wall were 
much damaged, and the fire of the enemy was in great measure silenced 
by these : but the difficulty of making a breach was greater than was 
expected, the wall being built of immense stones, of which the lower tier 
was bound to the rock by clamps of iron.’ 

On the 19th opened an advance battery, which it had been found 
necessary to erect within 250 yards of the wall ; and before the lapse of 
the succeeding day a practicable breach was effected. The forest through 
which the troops had cut their way with such labour, now became an 
advantage ; as under cover of it, and of crevices and projections in the 
rock, a lodgement was made within twenty yards of the breach.’ 

'The flank companies of the 71st and 76th regiments having been 
sent from camp to join the detachment, and everything being in readi- 
ness, the morning of the 21st of December was fixed for the assault. 
Lord Cornwallis came, accompanied by General Medows to witness the 
success,’ 

' Lieut. -Colonel Nesbitt commanded the storming party which was 
directed to four different attacks. Captain Gage, with the Grenadiers 
of the 52nd, and the flank companies of the 76th, to gain the eastern 
hill to the left ; the Honorable Captain Monson with the light company 
of the 52nd, to scour the works towards the western hill, on the right; 
the Honourable Captain Lindsay, and Captain Eohertson, with the flank 
companies of the 71st regiment, to separate, and attack the works or 
parties they might discover in the chasm or hollow between the hills : 
the 52nd and 72nd regiments were to follow the flank companies. At 
the same time parties were detached round the mountain, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Baird, and Major Petrie, to draw the attention of the enemy 
from the main object, and to endeavour to prevent their escape.’ 

' At eleven o’clock a signal of two guns being fired from the batteries, 
the troops advanced to the assault ; the band of the 52nd regiment 
playing "Britons strike home”, while the Grenadiers and Light Infantry 
mounted the breach.’ 

' A large body of the enemy had been observed in the morning, to 
come down from the western hill, for the defence of the breach : but 
on the appearance of the British soldiery advancing to the storm, they 
were seized with a panic, and fled. Our troops advanced as rapidly as 
the ruggedness of the rock, and the steepness of the ascent would permit, 
and the eastern hill, immediately above the breach, was carried by 
Captain Gage, without meeting or even overtaking the enemy.’ 

' The other division and main body of the enemy endeavoured to 
gain the western hill. Had this been effected, the siege must have 
recommenced; that part of the mountain being defended by several walls 
and barriers, whilst in most places it is of a precipitous steepness. On 
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these accoTints it was impossible to entertain any very sanguine hopes 
of getting possession of it immediately : Captain Monson was left to his 
discretion, therefore, either to advance, if he found it advisable, or to 
take post where the ground might favour a lodgement for attacking 
the works.’ 

‘ The pathway from the breach to the western hill being not only 
extremely steep, but narrow, the fugitives impeded each other ; and a 
few well directed shots from the batteries, at that juncture, did execu- 
tion, and increased their confusion. Captain Monson, with his own light 
company of the 52nd regiment, and a Serjeant and twelve Grenadiers 
of the 71st pressed so hard that they entered the different barriers along 
with the enemy, killing a number of them, among whom was the second 
killahdar ; and gained possession of the top of the mountain, where the 
head killahdar was made prisoner. So close and critical was the pursuit, 
that the Serjeant of the 71st when at some distance, shot the man who 
was shutting the first gate.’ 

‘Above a hundred of the enemy were killed on the western hill, and 
several fell down the precipices in their endeavours to escape from the 
assailants. The prisoners were few. According to their report, the 
garrison had consisted of fifteen hundred, but many deserted during the 
siege.’ 

‘ Thus, in less than an hour, in open day, the stupendous and hitherto 
deemed impregnable fortress of Savandroog was taken by storm, without 
the loss of a single man killed, and only one private soldier wounded; 
and his arm was carried away by a cannon ball from one of our own 
batteries, rebounding from the rock, as he ascended to the assault’.^ 

A. M. TABAED. 


Ebview 

Progress Report of the Assistant Superintendent of the Archaeological Department 
for Epigraphy, South Circle. 

Tkis report is, as usual, a very interesting document and embodies in it the results of 
the year s work by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, b. a., and his assistants. The outstanding features 
of the year's work are : — 

^ An index of the political and geographical divisions of South India, These 
divisions, which find mention in the inscriptions published from time to time since 
18 ^, are the Mandalams (provinces), Kottams (divisions), Nadus (districts), Parrus 
(sub-dmsions, etc.). This index was made for an elaborate account of the Cholas, 
which Rai Bahadur V. Venkayyah proposes to give as an introduction to the volumes 
of South Indian Inscriptions, 

contribution on ‘ Tbe First Vijayanagara Dynasty by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri for 
the Director-General's Annual, promises to be very interesting. 

^ Select views in Mysore with Historical descriptions by R, Bowycr, 
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The third item of interest is the discovery of Tamil inscriptions in Ceylon in the 
Siva and Vishnu temples of Polannaruvu of the period of the Cholas even prior to 
Bajaraja' L 

Among the oopper-plates that have been either secured, or inscriptions copied from 
plates borrowed, the most interesting is that relating to the early Ghalukya Vikramaditya I, 
It is dated the twentieth year of the king and the Saka year 596, fixing this initial date 
as A. D. 664. These plates, Qadwal plates as they are called, record a grant of land 
as usual, but the historical fact of imporbance is that the king ‘entered the Ghola 
country (Cholika Vishaya) and was encamped at Uragapura situated on the soufchern 
bank of the Kavery (river) This is being edited by Professor Hultzsch in the 
E]pigrapMa Indioa, The learned editor, the report says, identifies Uragapura with 
Negapatam. I may, however, venture to suggest that Negapatam cannot be described 
as being ‘ on the southern bank of the Kavery \ This Uragapura ought to be, 
I think, the town of Tirunagesvaram (a synonym of Uragapui'a) just a mile from the 
railw^ay station at Kumbhakonam and due east of it. It is a considerable town 
even now and has a big Siva temple. It is hardly half a mile from the south 
bank of the Kavery, and not like Negapatam over thirty miles with half a dozen 
rivers, which find mention in inscriptions, between it and the Kavery. "What is most 
interesting about this record is the fact, that it establishes the existence of the Cbola 
kingdom in the south, despite the mention of a Chola State in the Cuddapah 
district by Hiuen Thsang, who was in the country about the same time. 

Among the monuments recommended for preservation are a number of the so- 
called Panchapandava beds. These are rock-cut chambers for the residence of Jain 
ascetics. They have several of them Brahmi and ancient Tamil inscriptions which 
place their identity, beyond a doubt. 

One other most interesting find is a spurious plate inscription which refers to 
the sempiternal antagonism between the right and left-hand castes. This has parti- 
cular reference to a dispute in Oonjevaram on the occasion of the Gar festival. The 
most interesting fact in the document is the introduction of Kumbalattans from 
Malabar as sorcerers to help the left-hand faction by exorcism against the obsfeacles 
thrown in their way by the right-hand faction. 

There are many other items of interest in the report; but space will not allow of 
the mention of many more of them. It may be said in closing that the report will 
amply repay perusal for those interested in the subject of archaeology, and the 
epigraphist is to be congratulated upon turning out such a valuable and interesting 
record of his year’s work. 

S. KBISHNASWAMI AIYANGAB. 
Occasional Notes 

Fire-walking Geremony at the Dharmaraja Festival, 

A ‘ Firb-walkino Ceremony ' takes place annually in the bed of the Upper Ulsoor 
Tank, Bangalore (Civil and Military Station) and also below the bund of the Mavhalli 
Tank near the Lai Bagh in Bangalore City. The ceremony is the culmination of a 
festival in honour of Draupadi and her five joint husbands, the Pancha Pandavas, 
Dharmaraja, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sabadeva. The fire-walking is preceded by a 
series of Natakas, or Dramas, extending over a dozen or so nights, in which some 
of the principal episodes of the Mahabharata are enacted. The cult of Dharmaraja 
and Draupadi in South India deserves careful investigation. Under what circumstances 
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iti was introduced in the south it is not easy to conjecture, because the whole cult, 
though essentially classical in theme, seems to be quite independent of Brahmanio 
influence, unlike the cults of Vishnu, Siva and Krishna which are essentially identified 
with the Brahmanic hierarchy. 

The Pujari at Mavhalli is by caste a Palli (Vanniyar), the Pujari in the Blackpalli 

Temple, as also the carrier of the ‘Karagam’ (see below), are by caste Vaniyars 

(oil -press ers) and the worshippers are chiefly Veilalars and Vaniyars. 

The Temple 

The Dharmaraja shrine, with which the Ulsoor Tank Fire-walking is connected, is 
situated in Dharmaraja street, Blackpalli, in the compound of a temple dedicated to 
Bkaonreswara Swami (Sivab The main temple faces east as usual, the orthodox 
(1) Nandi (bull) Mantapam, (2) Dwaja Stambham (flag stafl) with bells, (3) Bali-pitam 
(altar of sacrifice) being in front of it. In the south-east corner of the compound 
is a triple shrine facing north and containing (1) in the eastern compartment Vignes- 
wara, (2) in the centre Ambupuri Ammal, otherwise called Thani-amma, a caste goddess 
of the Vaniyars (oil-pressers) (3) in the western shrine Subramaniam. 

The Dharmaraja shrine is in the south-west corner and faces east. It is a plain 

building and has a dwaja stambham in front of it, a counterpart of the stambham 
in front of the main Siva shrine. In front of the shrine for the festival a temporary 
pandal is erected with plantain trees and a toranam (festoons) of green mango leaves ; 
8md to the dwaja stambham are tied dried mango leaves and a whisp of darbha grass 
{Foa cynomtoides). Two months before the Fire-walking a‘Kodi’ (flag) is raised on 
,^this stambham, which remains there till the third day after the Fire-walking, when 
it is lowered. On the day it is lowered the coronation of Dharmaraja is celebrated, 
and the poor are fed. The Dharmaraja temple with which the Mavhalli Tank ceremony 
is connected is situated in Kalassipalya, to the north-west of the tank. The temple 
faces east. In the G-arba Griham (Holy of Holies) are six stone idols of Draupadi 
and the five brothers. The dwaja stambham with darbha grass, the bali-pitam and 
the mango leaf toranam are present as at Blackpalli. In front of the temple is an 

open square to accommodate the spectators of the drama. The stage, a raised stone 

platform, is on the east side of the square, and close to it a tall stout post about twenty-five 
feet high with a small platform on topj the post can be ascended by projecting steps 
which resemble the steps by which the bears can oHmb in the bear pit at the Zoo. 

This is called Arjuna Tapas tree and on the top of it, in the course of the drama, 

Aquna does Tapas (penance). On the south side of the square is the prostrate figure 
of Duryodhana, the king, who persecuted the five brothers, and who was eventually 
slain by Bhima. This figure, twenty feet long, is made of hardened mud. For the 
festival it is painted. In its right hand it holds a gadhai or war mace. In the north- 
east corner of the square on a pole is a hideous red mask, painted scarlet, with for- 
midable fangs. The pole is draped with a saffron stained cloth round which are twined 
the entrails of a sheep, which was sacrificed there on the evening preceding the fire- 
walking ceremony. This gruesome effigy represents Aravan son of Arjuna, who offered 
himself as a sacrifice at the beginning of the war.i 

1 Sacrifice of Aravan, — As is well known, the Pdndavas had to go into exile for thirteen years, 
the last of which was to be spent incognito. They had carried out the terms of the contract on 
their part, and wished to be restored to their own patrimony of Indraprastha ; .The Kaurava 
brothers were unwilling to allow this. All negotiations failed, and the last ambassador, Krishna’s, 
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Idols 

Inside the temple in the Mulasthanam are two idols of stone one of Bharmaraja and 
one of Dranpadi. For processional purposes Bharmaraja and Braupadi are represented 
by two IJtsaYa Vigraha (Festival images) of metal (Panohaloha or five metals), small and 
finely worked ; these are carried on a platform borne on the shoulders of men. The 
Mavhalli ceremony is also patronized by the Utsava Vigraha from a Bharmaraja 
temple in Shoolay. There are also six other images of wood. 

(1) Braupadi, painted scarlet. 

(2) Bhima, also painted scarlet with a club in his right hand and a small circular 
targe in his left. 

(3) Arjuna, painted green, with an arrow in his right hand, and a bow in his left. 

(4) Nakula, painted a flesh colour pink, with a sword in his right hand and a targe 
like Bhima’s in his left. 

(5) Sahadeva, painted yellow, with a book (Sastra) in his left hand, and his right 
hand raised and open, the index finger bent to meet the thumb and the other three 
fingers raised.i 

(6) Krishna, ally of the five brothers, a seated figure, painted green like Arjuna. 
These six figures are ^it TJlsoor carried in procession in front of the TJtsava Vigraha of 
Bharmaraja and Braupadi; all idols, including the prostrate figure of Buryodhana bear 
the Namam mark. 

A similar figure of Potaraja, painted scarlet, with a sword in right hand and a bandi- 
coot (peruchali), hanging head downwards, in the left, is carried from the Temple in front 
of the ‘ Karagam ' and stands guard over it while it is worshipped. Along with this 
is carried a metal ‘ Ohakram * about eight inches in diameter on the end of a long rod. 


The Karagam 

Few Hindu rites are complete without the consecration and worship of a sacred 
vessel of earth or metal. The origin and significance of this practice affords an 

life was attempted. There was no alternative left but war, and both sides spared no effort to 
win. An auspicious day for the commencement of hostilities was wanted by the Kauravas, as 
the side which wanted war. SahMevA, the last P&ndava, was alone capable of finding this out 
unerringly. Buryddhana sought bis assistance and, being the most competent in that branch 
of learning, Sah^dev^ might well decline. The moment appointed was the actual position of 
the new moon on Margasira (Becember-January). The armoury could be opened only after 
a suitable sacrifice. What is more suitable than a perfect man, a perfection of beauty, youth 
and health? Such a one was found in Aravan, a son of Arjuna by a Naga princess, and 
reputed invincible. Buryddhana sought his assistance and sure enough he had it. The terms 
were, he was to cut himself limb after limb and dedicate it to the dire goddess of war, without 
a tear, much less a groan. He did it all, with his own right hand. When he was about to 
cut off his head last of all, the goddess was pleased and asked him to name a boon. He asked 
the benign goddess to let him have the satisfaction of seeing the war, although he was not 
to have the pleasure of playing his part in it. They hoisted his head upon a column hi the 
field of Kurukshetra and there it stood, a terrible, though not always silent, witness of the 
sanguinary battle of eighteen days. The huge head, blood smirched and decorated with the 
entrails of the victim that one sees in Braupadi or Bharmaraja temples is the terrible effigy 
of this magnificent self-sacrificing youth. 


8. KBISHNA8WAMI AIYANGAB. 


1 * Upad^samudra ’ as it is called, i. e. an attitude of exposition. 
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interesting field for conjecture. In the Dharmaraja festival on the day of the Fire- 
walking a brass-vessel (Karagam) is decorated with a tower of jessamine about four 
feet high. It is taken from the Temple at about 4 p. m. and placed in a field near 
the site of the Fire-walking and the wooden image of Potaraja stands guard over 
At Mavhalli it is placed in a Mutt (Konala Matam) near the Lai Bagh. Till the pro- 
cession from the Temple arrives, the Karagam is worshipped by those who have made 
TOWS to pass through the fire. These men form up in two lines, and between the 

two lines first one and then another dances in frantic religious ecstasy, every now 

and then prostrating before the sacred vessel in front of which camphor is kept 

burning. All the devotees are bare bodied, heavily garlanded with jessamine, smothered 
in turmeric powder and wearing turmeric stained veshtis (dhotis). On the day of 
Fire-walking they are supposed to keep a strict fast and to bathe seven tim^s in 
seven different wells. Close to the Potaraja is the bamboo rod surmounted by tbe 
Ghakram above referred to. 

The devotees chant ‘ Govin da, Govinda, Govinda * or ‘ Gopala, Gopala^ Gopala’ 
and tteir chant is accompanied by a double tom-tom known as ‘ Pambai and a 

metal] io rattle called ^ Selambu.* 

After the fire walking is over, the karagam and images are taken back in pro- 
ci&ission to the Temple. 

The Agni Gundam 

In a roped enclosure measuring about 24 paces by 16, from which the crowd is 
excluded, is a square ‘ pit * dug some four inches below the surrounding ground and thirty 
feet" long by twenty-five feet broad. In this pit bonfires are kept burning for about three 
hours, the fuel being supplied by the devotees. At about G’^p.m., the glowing embers of 
theise bonfires are raked over and spread evenly over the surface of the square. Big pieces 
of burning timber are removed. Along the south side of the square at Ulsoor, and the 
west side at Mavhalli runs a shallow trench about four feet wide and a few inches deep, 
and this is filled with water. At each corner of the square is placed a big piece of 
the pumkin called Kalyana Pusinikai, the interior of which is red. These pieces are 
said to be in lieu of the quarters of a sacrificed sheep, and their object is to safe-guard 
those who cross the fire from injury. The entrance to the roped enclosure at Ulsoor 
is on the north side. At Mavhalli ifc is on the eastern side. Through this, just about 
the hour of sunset bursts the crowd of devotees, headed by the Karagam, the car bearing 
the Utisava Vigraha of Dharmaraja and Uraupadi, the figure of Potaraja and the Ghakram. 
The procession first rushes round the fire-pit the way of the Sun (clock-wise) ; then the circle 
once completed, they rush across the burning embers to tbe trencb, then running along the 
ground to the right of the trench they pass through the fire a second and a third time. 
The whole thing is over in a few seconds. No one is a bit the worse, the devotees 
suddenly become sane, and laugh and talk like ordinary people. Women and girls are 
not allowed to cross the embers. Infants in arms of both sexes are carried across by 
their anxious fathers, and lifctie boys not yet in their teens are led across by tbe band 
of their elders. Both at Ulsoor and at Mavhalli some thirty persons passed through 
the fire and not a trace of burn or blister could be found on leg or foot. 

F. J. EIGHAKDS. 

A Shrine at Eodahal 

WhUiBt touring in the Arkalgud taluk, Hassan district, I chanced to come upon 
a shrine under a large spreading Indian banyan tree on a rising ground, one mile north- 
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■ east of Kodakal village. The banyan tree, being a conspicuous object in the landscape, 
has been taken as a bench mark by the Trigonometrical Survey, The height of the place 
is mentioned in the topographical survey sheets as A 3,083 feet above sea-level. 

The shrine is a very rude one, and it consists of a roughly chiselled solid square 
tpillar of stone, firmly fixed in the ground, with about five feet of it left projecting above 
the surface. The front two edges of the stone on the plane facing the east have been 
partially truncated, and on the plane itself is a representation of a human head, with 
bristly hairs and the half of a hand in an upturned posture, both embossed in relief (see 
-figure 2), Overlying this stone pillar and perfectly fitting it are three more fiat stones 
surmounted on the top with an idol of Basava (the hull). This shrine is located under 
the banyan tree at a distance of twelve yards. The whole is surrounded by an irregular 
circle, formed of ten upright stones more or less of a rude workmanship and all tapering 
to a point. The one facing the idol to the east is a trifle taller than the others which 
♦are about three feet high. The other nine stones are not placed at regular intervals. 
Six of them occupy the half of the circumference of the circle, while only three form 
the other half (see figure 1). The circle formed thus is fairly large and its diameter 
is nearly fifty yards. All the above is in the open with no building or house in the 
vicinity. 

On inquiry, I learnt from the villagers that this shrine was called the Kadu Malles- 
wara temple, and it belonged to the villagers of Kodakal ; that the stone pillar in the 
centre having the image of Basava was worshipped every day by the village Pujari. 
Now and then ‘ yedais ’, i.e. sacrifices, were offered to the deity. No jatras take place 
during the year in this locality. 

Neither in that village nor in the neighbouring villages were there any who could 
■^enlighten me on the following points : — 

1. The finding of the human head and the portion of the hand only on the stone 
pillar. 

2. The object of surrounding the shrine with ten upright stones placed more or 
less in a circle. 

3. The purpose served by the shrine in an out-of-the-way place on a rise. 

I therefore bring the above points to the consideration of the members of tbe Mythic 
Society for solution. Personally, I am of opinion that out of the ten stones forming 
the circle, the tall one facing the idol to the east probably represents the Dwajastambham, 
and the other nine represent the Navagraham deities. The shrine from its solitary 
situation beneath an Indian banyan tree may have been used by the people to drive 
away ‘ evil spirits ’ from persons that may have become possessed with them. The 
Malnad people more than those of the plains are susceptible to belief in the power of 
the evil spirits in affecting the life history of persons, and they may therefore have 
constructed a shrine like this in a wilderness to propitiate the deities that are supposed 
to reign in the nine houses in the horoscope of the person possessed. They may there- 
fore have symbolized the deities by the nine stones set round the shrine in the form of 
a circle. What the solitary head and the hand on the stone pillar represents is 
a mystery. 

Ootoher 8, 1910. P. SAMPAT lYENGAE. 


Queby 

In the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavad Gita, Arjuna, bewildered with the sight of the 
‘ Viswarupa ’ (Omnipotent form) of tbe Lord of the Universe, entreats Him — Sri Krishna — 
to resume His original usual shape, which is described in verse 46, as a four-armed one. 
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How is it then that we find dn all the temples of Southern India, with the exception of ‘ 
that at Janardhanam near Warkalli, Travancore, the idols of Krishna — ^both the ' Moolavar 
(fixed stone idol) and the ^Utsavar^ (the metallic image of everyday worship used in 
processions, etc.) — represented with only two hands instead of four ? 

At Janardhanam in the Travancore State, which is considered a very holy place of 
pilgrimage by the Hindus, the image of Sri Krishna has four hands in conformity with 
what is mentioned in the Bhagavad Gita. 


October d, 1910. 


P. SAMP AT lYENGAB. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 


1. The Society shall be called the Mythic Society. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Eeligions, and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, three Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor- 
ary Secretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five other 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum. 

5. The subscription shall be — 

(а) Eor members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(б) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer 
may recover any subscription which may remain unre- 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of. twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. ' Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum. 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice being given by the Secretaries, 

8. Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 


10, The Annual General Meetings will be held in March. 

11. Framing and alteration of Eules rests entirely with the Com- 
mittee. 


S. KEISHNASWAMI AIYANGAE, 
F. J. EIOHAEDS, 


Joint Secretaries. 
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THE LIGHT THROWN BY THE BAORI- 
FICBS TO THE VILLAGE DEITIES IN 
SOUTH INDIA ON THE ORIGINAL 
IDEA OF SACRIFICE 

A paper read before the Mythic Society 

By the Bight Eev. the Lord Bishop op Madras 

The idea of sacrifice that is now almost universally prevalent is that it 
is the offering of a gift to the deity. The fruits and flowers offered to 
the various deities in India are undoubtedly regarded as gifts to them. 
And that is the view held of the animal sacrifices to the village deities. 
They are gifts offered to propitiate them, when they are angry or to keep 
them in a good temper. They are supposed to eat the flesh and drink 
the blood and consume the rice and plantains. And that is not regarded 
as inconsistent with the fact that the flesh of the animals as well as 
the fruit and rice are actually eaten by the worshippers. The theory 
is that the deities consume the essence — in Tamil the Sarwm ^ — and leave 
the outward and visible part to their devotees. In the language of 
mediaeval European philosophy the deities taka the substance and the 
worshippers the accidents. 

1 This is a Sanskrit word borrowed and used in the same sense in Tamil. — S. K. 
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This is the existing theory ; but is it the original idea of animal 
sacrifice? Was the animal killed in sacrifice in order to be offered as 
a gift to the deity ? I propose this evening to examine the ritual 
observed in the animal sacrifices of the village deities in South India 
and to consider whether some features in the ritual and ceremonial do 
not point to another idea which is more primitive and at the same time 
far deeper and more spiritual. 

Let me first give a brief account of the cult of the village deities 
and describe the main features of an ordinary typical sacrifice. 

There are three things which broadly distinguish the cult of the 
village deities from what is ordinarily known as popular Hinduism, the 
cults of Siva and Vishnu in all their various forms. 

1. Firstly, the village deities, with very few exceptions, are female. 
In the Tamil country, it is true, almost all the village goddesses have 
male attendants, called Madurai-Viran or Munadian, who are supposed 
to guard the shrine and carry out the commands of the goddesses ; and 
one male deity, lyenar, has a shrine to himself, and is regarded as the 
night watchman of the village. In the Telugu country, too, there is 
a being called Potu-Eazu, who figures sometimes as the brother and 
sometimes as the husband of village goddesses, and sometimes as an 
attendant. But with the exception of lyenar, and one or two other 
deities, all the male deities are so distinctly subordinate to the god- 
desses that they do not contravene the general principle that village 
deities are female and not male. 

2. Then, in the second place, the village deities are almost univer- 
sally worshipped with animal sacrifices. Buffaloes, sheep, goats, pigs and 
fowls are freely offered to them, sometimes in thousands. In the Tamil 
country, this custom is curiously modified by the influence of Brahman- 
ism, which has imbued the villagers with the idea that the shedding 
of blood is low and irreligious, and it is to be remarked that no animal 
sacrifices are ever offered to lyenar. Madurai-Viran accepts them eagerly ; 
but lyenar is regarded as far too good a being to be pleased by the 
sight of bloodshed. 

3. Then, in the third place, the Pujaris, i.e. the men who perform 
the worship and officiate as priests, are not Brahmans, but are drawn 
from all other castes. 

These three features, the:g, distinguish the worship of the village 
deities from the worship of Siva and Vishnu, since in the latter the 
officiating priests are nearly always Brahmans, no animal sacrifices are 
ever offered, and the principal deities are male and not female. The village 
deities are not, then, to be regarded as offshoots of the Aryan deities : 
they represent a form of religion that was widely prevalent in India long 
before the Aryan invasion. 
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The names of the village deities are legion and their characters and 
tempers vary considerably ; and there is no law of uniformity for the 
ritual of their worship. I have seldom found exactly the same rites 
observed in any two groups of villages. At the same time there are 
certain main features that are characteristic of the whole system and 
which may fairly be regarded as evidence of its origin and meaning. 

The following account of a village sacrifice will give a fair idea of 
the general type of rites and ceremonies prevalent throughout South 
India in the propitiation of village deities. Let us suppose that an attack 
of cholera or small-pox has broken out in a village of South India. We 
will take a village in the Telugu country, in one of the more backward 
districts, where life is lived under more primitive conditions than in 
places where large towns and railways and the influence of the Brahmans 
have tended to change old-fashioned ideas and customs. The village 
deity, in this particular village, is called Peddamma, the great mother. 
The epidemic is a sign that she is angry and requires to be propitiated. 
So, a collection is made for the expenses of a festival, or a rich man 
offers to pay all expenses, and a propitious day is selected, which in 
this village may be any day except Sunday or Thursday. Then the 
potter of the village is instructed to make a clay image of the great 
mother, and the carpenter to make a small wooden cart, and a he- 
buffalo is chosen as the chief victim for the sacrifice. When the appointed 
day arrives, the buffalo is sprinkled all over with yellow turmeric, while 
garlands of margosa leaves are hung round its neck and tied to its 
horns. At about 2 p.m., it is conducted round the village in procession 
to the sound of music and the beating of tom-toms. The two sections of 
the Pariahs or outcastes, the Malas and Madigas, take the leading 
part in this sacrifice, and conduct the buffalo from house to house. 
One Madiga goes on ahead, with a tom-tom, to announce that ‘the he- 
buffalo devoted to the goddess is coming’. The people then come out 
from their houses, bow down to worship the buffalo, and pour water 
over his feet, and also give some food to the Malas and Madigas, 
who form the procession. By about 8 p.m., this ceremony is finished, 
and the buffalo is brought to an open spot in the village, and tied 
up near a small canopy of cloths supported on bamboo poles, which 
has been set up for the reception of the goddess. 

Various ceremonies are then performed which have no special bearing 
on my subject, and finally the image of Peddamma is deposited beneath 
the canopy and a large heap of rice is placed in front of it, with a 
pot of toddy and some cheroots. The great sacrifice then begins. A 
lamb is first worshipped, and then sacrificed by having its throat cut and 
its head cut off. A ram is next brought and stood over the heap of rice, 
and is there cut in two, through the back, with a heavy chopper, by one 
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of the village washermen. The blood pours out over the rice and soaks 
it through. The Asadis or Mala priests then begin to sing a long chant 
in honour of the deity. Meanwhile, the chief sacrifice is made. The 
he-buffalo is brought forward, and the Madigas kill it by cutting its 
throat (in some villages its head is cut off). Some water is first poured 
over the blood, and then the pool of blood and water is covered up 
carefully with earth, lest any outsider from another village should take 
away and carry home even a small part of the blood, in which case 
that village would get the benefit of the sacrifice. The head of the 
buffalo is then cut off and placed before the image, with a layer of 
fat from its entrails smeared over the forehead and face, so as to 
cover entirely the eyes and nose. The right foreleg is cut off and placed 
crosswise in the mouth, some boiled rice is placed upon the fat on 
the forehead, and on it an earthenware lamp, which is kept alight 

during the whole of the festival. Why the right foreleg should be cut 
off and placed in the mouth, and what the meaning of it is, I have 
never been able to discover, nor can I conjecture. When I have asked 
the villagers, they only reply ‘It is the custom’. But I have found 

the custom prevailing in all parts of South India, among Tamils, 
Telugus and Canarese alike, and it seems to be a very ancient part 
of the ritual of sacrifice prevailing in South India. 

This completes the presentation of the sacrifice to the goddess, who 
is supposed to delight in the food offered and, especially, in the 
blood. A great deal of the food offered is, as a matter of fact, taken 
away by the people and eaten in their homes, but the idea is, as 

I have said above, that the goddess takes the essence, and leaves the 
worshippers the material substance. This takes till about 3 a.m. next 
morning and then begins another important part of the ceremonies. 

Some of the rice, soaked in the blood of the ram, is taken and put 
in a flat basket, and some of the entrails of the buffalo are mixed 
with it. The intestines of the lamb, which was first killed, are put 
oyer the neck of a Mala, and its liver is placed in his mouth, while 
another Mala takes the basket. A procession is then formed with 
these two weird figures in the middle. The man with the liver in his 
mouth is worked up into a state of frantic excitement, and is supposed 
to be inspired by the goddess. He has to be held by men on either 
side of him, or kept fast with ropes, to prevent his rushing away; 
and all round him are the ryots and Malas, flourishing clubs and 
swords, and throwing limes into the air, to drive away the evil spirits. 
As the procession moves through the village, the people shout out ‘Bali, 
Bali!’ and the man who carries the basket sprinkles the rice soaked 
in blood over the houses to protect them from evil spirits. As he 
walks along he shouts out, at intervals, that he sees the evil spirits, 
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and falls down in a faint. Then Iambs have to be sacrificed on the 
spot and limes thrown into the air and cocoanuts broken, to drive 
away the demons and bring the man to his senses. And so the pro- 
cession moves through the village, amid frantic excitement, till, as the 
day dawns, they return to the canopy, where the great mother is 
peacefully reposing. At about 10 a.m., a fresh round of ceremonies 
begins. Some meat is cut from the carcass of the buffalo and cooked 
with some cholam, and then given to five little Mala boys, ‘Siddhalu’ 
or ‘ the innocents ’, as they are called. They are all covered over 
with a large cloth, and eat the food entirely concealed from view, pro- 
bably to prevent the evil spirits from seeing them, or the evil eye from 
striking them. And then some more food is served to the Asadis, who 
have been, for many hours, during the ceremonies of the night, chanting 
the praises of the goddess. After this the villagers bring their offerings. 
The Brahmans, who may not kill animals, bring rice and cocoanuts, 
and other castes bring lambs, goats, sheep, fowls, and buffaloes, which 
are all killed by the washermen, except the buffaloes, which are always 
killed by the Madigas, the lowest section of the ontcastes. The heads 
are all cut off and presented to the goddess. This lasts till about 3 p.m., 
when the people go off to the house of the village carpenter, who 
has got ready a small wooden cart. On their arrival some boiled rice 
is offered to the cart, and a lamb sacrificed before it, and a new cloth 
and eight annas are given to the carpenter as his fee. The cart is 
then dragged by the washerman, to the sound of horns and tom-toms, to 
the place of sacrifice. The heads and carcasses of the animals already 
sacrificed are first removed by the Malas and Madigas, except the 
head of the buffalo first offered, which remains in its place till all the 
ceremonies are finished. The shrine is then removed, and at about 
7 p.m., another series of ceremonies begin. Birst a lamb is sacrificed 
before the goddess, and its blood mixed with some boiled rice, and at 
the same time a pig is buried up to the neck in a pit at the entrance 
of the village, with its head projecting above the earth. The villagers 
go in procession to the spot, while one of the Madigas carries the 
rice, soaked in the blood of the lamb, in a basket. All the cattle of 
the village are then brought to the place and driven over the head of 
the unhappy pig, who is, of course, trampled to death; and, as they 
pass over the pig, the blood and rice are sprinkled upon them to 
preserve them from disease. After this follows the final ceremony. 

The image of the goddess is taken from the canopy by the washerman, 
and a Madiga takes the head of the buffalo with its foreleg in the 
mouth, the forehead and nostrils all smeared over with fat, and the 
lamp still lighted on the top; and they all go in procession to the 
boundary of the village, first the man carrying the buffalo’s head, next 
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the washerman with the image, and last the small wooden cart. 
When the procession arrives at the extreme limit of the village lands, 
they go on, for abont a furlong, into the lands of the neighbouring 
village: there the Asadis first chant the praises of the goddess, then 
some turmeric is distributed to all the people, and finally the image 
is divested of all its ornaments, and solemnly placed upon the ground 
and left there. The light on the head of the buffalo is extinguished, 
and the head itself carried off by the Madiga, who tabes it for a feast 
to his own house. The object of transporting the goddess to the lands 

of the next village is to transfer to that village the wrath of the deity, 

a precaution which does not show much faith in the temper of the 
goddess or much charity towards their neighbours! 

Now, there are four points ‘ in this account to which I wish specially 
to direct your attention. 

1. The first is the fact that the chief victim, the male buffalo, is 

treated as a deity and paid divine honours. It is sprinkled with turmeric 
and adorned with garlands, and then, as it is conducted in procession 
through the village, the people come out of their houses, do puja to 

it and pour water over its feet. Puja is also paid to the lamb killed 

in sacrifice. 

2. The second is the ceremonial feast’ upon the flesh. In most 

cases the carcass is simply taken to the Mala quarter and there eaten 
by the Malas. But in many cases there is a ceremonial feast at the 
place of sacrifice. In this particular village some of the meat is given 
to five httle Mala boys, Siddhalu, who are covered with a cloth to 

protect them from the evil eye or from evil spirits, and then some 

more of the flesh is given to the Asadis and eaten on the spot. 

3. The third point is the use made of the liver and entrails.’ 
The intestines of the lamb killed in sacrifice are put round the neck 
of one of the Malas, its liver is put in his mouth and then he is 
regarded as inspired by the goddess. 

4. The fourth point is the treatment of the blood. Before the 

image is brought from the house of the potter and placed under 
the canopy, it is sprinkled with the blood of a ram offered in sac- 
rifice. Then the blood of one of the victims is allowed to flow on to 
the heap of cooked rice before the image, and this rice soaked in 

1 This is not worship aooording to the prevalent ideas. The washing, the turmerio and 

safiron oloth are signs of purification. These are features common to all classes in this 
oountry and for all occasions of holiness.— S. K. 

s Thk is the egnivalent of the higher ‘prasada’, a Sanskrit word meaning propitiation 
or pleasing. The distribution signifies distribution of the god’s favour.— S. K. 

® The significance of this is, even according to the primitive idea of the sacrificers, the 
acceptance of the sacrifice, Who can accept this? He alone in whom the goddess manifests 
herself.— S. K. 
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blood is at a later stage carried in solemn procession round the vil- 
lage and sprinkled on the ground and over the houses so as to form 
a sort of cordon of blood round the village and a bulwark of blood 
before every house. And then once more at the conclusion of the 
ceremonies the cattle are driven over the head of the pig and wash 
their feet in his blood, while rice soaked in the blood of a lamb offered 
in sacrifice is thrown over them to protect them against evil spirits,^ 
and great care is taken lest the earth soaked in the blood should be 
stolen by the men of another village. 

This treatment of the blood is a very striking feature in the various 
sacrifices offered to the village deities and assumes various forms. Often 
it is sprinkled on the gateway of the village. Often too, it is applied to 
the worshippers themselves. As soon as the victim is killed they run for- 
ward, dip their fingers in the blood and then smear the blood on their 
foreheads, breasts and arms. Sometimes, again, the pujaris drink the 
blood. At Trichinopoly there is a horrid ceremony performed every year 
during the festival of Kulumai-Amman. The pujari drinks about a quart 
of blood from a large silver bowl and then pretends to suck the blood of 
about a thousand lambs, as they are offered in sacrifice and then handed 
up to him with their throats cut. Another striking method of dealing 
with the blood is seen in connexion with the propitiation of the spirit of 
the boundary stone in some villages. First a lamb is killed, the head 
cut off and the blood collected in a new earthen pot filled with boiled 
rice. The pot is put in a frame of ropes and taken by a pujari to a 
stone planted in the ground, about four feet high, called ellmJcal (i.e. 
boundary stone), some three hundred yards off. A crowd of villagers 
run after him with wild yells, but no tom-toms or pipes are played. 
When he comes to the boundary stone, he runs round it thrice, and 
the third time throws the pot over his shoulder behind him on to 
another smaller stone, about two feet high and some five or six 

feet in circumference, with stands at the foot of the ellaikal. The 

earthen pot is dashed to pieces and the rice and blood scatter over 

the two stones and all around them. The pujari then runs quickly 
back to the booth, without looking behind him, followed by the crowd 
in dead silence. The man who carries the pot is supposed to be 
possessed by Karumbai, and is in a frantic state as he runs to the 
boundary stone, and has to be held up by some of the crowd to 
prevent his falling to the ground. The pouring out of the rice and 

blood is regarded as a propitiation of an evil spirit residing in the 


1 The hlood of the victim when the protecting deity accepts it acquires a potency to ward 
off evil spirits, This is the reason why ‘bair (offering) is made to the innumerable evil 
spirits in balls of rice soaked in the bjood of Ijhe Yiotim»“~S, K, 
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boundary stone, called Bllai-Karuppai, and of all the evil and malignan| 
spirits of the neighbourhood, who are its attendants. 

Now, what possible meaning can be given to these four fea- 
tures of the sacrifices, viz. the worship of the buffalo, the sacrificial 
feast, the use of the intestines, and these various methods of treating 
the blood, on the theory that sacrifices are simply gifts offered to the 
deity? Are they not on this theory wholly irrational^ and unintelligible? 
If the animal is simply offered as a gift to the deity, why is the buffalo 
worshipped, why should the worshippers eat the flesh of the victim, 
why should they sprinkle the blood on their bodies or on their houses, 
or round the village, why should they drink the blood, why should 
they try to prevent its being stolen, and above all what possible 
meaning can we give to the disgusting ceremony of using the entrails 
as a necklace and putting the liver in the pujari’s mouth? 

On the gift theory all these details seem to me to be utterly 
inexplicable. They seem rather to be relics of a totally different idea 
of sacrifice that has long ago passed out of the minds of the wor- 
shippers. 

The late Professor Eobertson-Smith in his book on the Beligion 

of the Semites propounded a theory as to the origin and meaning of 

animal sacrifices among the Semitic tribes, which has since been abun- 

dantly confirmed by the researches of anthropologists in other parts of 
the world. According to this theory the animal slain in sacrifice 
among the Semitic tribes was originally not a gift to the deity wor- 
shipped, but a representative of the deity itself ; and the object of 

killing the animal in sacrifice was not to offer a gift, but to enable 

the worshippers to hold communion with the spirit represented by the 
victim, by eating its flesh and applying to themselves its blood or to 
secure the presence of the deity by shedding its blood upon the 

ground. In the Jewish Scriptures it is said ‘ The blood is the life ’, 
‘The life of the flesh is the blood’ (Levit. xvii. 11). And in accord- 
ance with this idea the blood of the victim was regarded as the life 
of the deity represented. 

Let us apply this theory to the rites used in the sacrifices to the 
village deities that are so inexplicable on the gift theory. 

Take, to begin wnth, the feature in the ceremonial that seems at 

first sight the most unmeaning of all — the use made of the entrails. 


1 The rationale of all these four features (howeyer irrational they seem to us) is pro- 
pitiataon. The village deity is a guardian evil spirit constantly exerting herself in her good 
office of protection against innumerable evil spirits of varying degrees of potency, only so long 
as she is duly propitiated; This is the common feature of a variety of practices all over 
South India. This interpretation finds support in the primitive features that survive in 
higher saorifioes.’— 8. K. 
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What do the entrails represent? Obviously they are the parts of the 
body that seem most intimately connected with life, and they are put 
round the neck of the pujari and the liver is put in his mouth in 
order to convey to him the life of the victim. He is, as it were, 
clothed upon with its life and lays hold of it with his mouth. And 
when that is done, then he becomes inspired by the spirit of the 
deity. 

So, too, the buffalo is worshipped because it is the representative 
of the goddess. The sacrificial meal on. the flesh of the victim is 
a means of holding communion with the spirit it embodies. The wor- 
shipper is not eating a gift which he has offered, but absorbing the life 
of a spiritual power. For the same reason he drinks the blood, smears 
the blood on his body, sprinkles it on his house and draws a cordon 
of the blood around the village. The blood is the life, and the original 

object of all these weird rites was to secure the presence of a super- 

natural life, to put houses and cattle and the whole village under its 
protection and to enable the worshipper to strengthen his own per- 
sonal union and communion with the deity. The idea that the actual 

drinking or application of blood will create a blood relationship and 

alliance among men is widely prevalent among primitive races all 

over the world. It is only another form of the same idea that the 
drinking of blood and application of blood can create a blood relation- 
ship and alliance between men and the deities they worship. 

The sacrifices, then, to the village deities in South India seem to 
have originated in that primitive form of religion, commonly knovra 
as Totbmism, which still survives in some parts of the world. A 
species of animals, e.g. the buffalo, is regarded by a particular clan, 
or tribe, or race, as an embodiment of the deity, or as animated by 
some supernatural power. The species as a whole becomes an object 
of worship. In the technical language of Anthropology it is the 
Totem of the tribe, and the great purpose of the sacrifice is to 

cement and strengthen the alliance between the human clan and the 
animal clan. The way in which this is done is through some applica- 
tion of the blood of the Totem, or by, in some way, coming into 
contact with that which was specially connected with its life, or by 
partaking of its flesh. Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
absolutely forbidden to kill an animal of the Totem tribe. It would 
be regarded as the murder of a kinsman j but on special occasions it 
is solemnly done in order to shed the blood and partake of the flesh, 
and so strengthen the alliance. The blood is regarded as the life, and 
when the blood of a member of the Totem tribe of animals is shed, 
the life of the Totem is brought to the spot where it is needed, it 

be applied to the worshippers as a bond of union, and then the 
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union can be still fnrtber cemented by the feast upon the flesh, by 

which the spirit of the Totem is absorbed and assimilated by its human | 

kinsmen. The object of the animal sacrifice, therefore, was not in any i 

sense to offer a gift, but to obtain communion with the totem-spirit. ^ 

And this seems to be the original idea underlying the sacrifices to the 
village deities in India. They originally expressed the instinctive craving ; 

of the human soul for fuller life through communion with Q-od. The ! 

forms in which this instinctive craving expresses itself are crude and even 
revolting. The ideas expressed are vague and inarticulate. Yet we may ; 

see here the beginning and ending of all true religion — the desire for 
a vital union with God. 'i 

It is the same idea that finds expression in the profoundest speculations ; 

of the Vedantist philosophy, in the mystic sects of Muhammadanism, in 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith and in every great system of 
religion in every age and every land. The study of comparative religion v 

makes it ever clearer and clearer that all religions are essentially * a prayer 
for life' and a longing for communion with God. 

The OBioiHAii Idea oe Saobifioe' 

Sib, 

I BEAD with great interest the accotint of the meeting of the Mythic Society when Dr, 

Whitehead read a paper on ‘ Light thrown by sacrifices to village Deities on the original t 

idea of sacrifice ’. I was not present at the meeting bnt gather that the Lord Bishop ‘ 

leans towards what is known as the Commnnion Theory, i.e. that by means of sacrifice ; 

the celebrant is enabled to enter into mystic union with the God. It is interesting to ; 

learn that this conclusion has been reached from his Lordship’s study of village cults, i 

and perhaps, if attention be directed to other religions, much light will be thrown on 
the subject. 

In the main I agree with Dr. Whitehead’s conclusions, but I think that one aspect ■ 

of sacrifice has been overlooked, viz. that with primitive faiths it held a sort of magical • ; 

significance. The blood of the victim was supposed to satisfy, through its aroma or 

‘sweet savour’, the appetite of the God worshipped. We find, at first, the blood of 

the victina being poured on the image of the God itself. The Mexicans used to daub 
their images with blood drawn from their ears and legs,* the piiests of Attis used to ^ 

draw blood from their arms for the deity ,* Bible students will remember how the priests 
of Baal used to hack themselves with knives ‘ till the blood came ’. M. Keclus in his 
* Primitive Folk ’ describes a peculiar custom of despatching a victim by a blow to the 
heart and of the priests placing a wooden image into the gaping wound that ‘ the mannikin 
might be gorged with the blood ’• ; 

Ho doubt, as the learned lecturer suggested, the reason for these practices lay in the i 

belief that blood was the life of the victim and therefore vitalizing to the image smeared 
with it, Later on the aroma of the blood was considered sufficient for the Ka, or Double, ' 

or spiritual counterpart of the image, and along with this idea rose the magical significance 

1 These two interesting notes on ‘Sacrifice’ signed X.Y.E., and M. L. Forbes, are taken ^ 

from the Bangalore Daily Post newspaper in which they appeared shortly after the Lord ,? 

Bishop of Madras had read his learned paper on sacrifice before the society,— Ed, 





of the bloody saorifioe. Probably tlie saorifioos were at first bnman, as in the worship 
of the goddess Kali, animals being made surrogates in later times. As blood could gratify 
the Ka of an image, so could it feed the shade of a dead person, hence was used in the 
magical invocation of spirits. This bloody sacrifice figures largely in the diabolical 
books on ‘ Black Magic ’ which found so much favour with the necromancers of the middle 
ages and earlier times. Students of such literature will call to mind the Grimoire ascribed 
to Honorious III and the Goetic work ‘ Clavicoladi Salomone ridolta with the horrible, 
bloody sacrifices mentioned therein. Those familiar with their Homer will remember 
the magical sacrifice which Ulysses performed in Hades for the purpose of obtaining 
information from the shade of Tiresias. 

Sometimes the fiesh of the wretched victim was burnt, no doubt in order to tickle 
the nostrils of the God and to provide it with gaseous food appropriate to its supposed 
ethereal existence. The ancient Egyptians used to ofier food to the doubles of their 
gods and dead heroes, and the same custom is found everywhere, the idea being that the 
God lives, not on the actual substance of the thing offered, but on its ‘double’. In 
searching for the primal significance of sacrifice, I am of the opinion that this point 
should not be overlooked, viz. that the sacrifice was originally intended to be a food 
for the God. The mystical idea of communion with the Deity is a metaphysical 
conception that implies later development and seems to have arisen from the worship 
of com and wine gods. It would be interesting to know the opinions of others who 
have studied the subject. 

X. Y. Z, 


Saoripioe and Pbayeb 


The origin of sacrifice is obscure, as the Bishop of Madras pointed out at the last 
meeting of the Mythic Society. I was privileged to hear his interesting paper on the 
original idea of sacrificial offerings, and was more especially struck by the admission 
that it was almost impossible to come to any definite conclusion with regard to the 
original idea. Sacrifice has always played a large part in the religions of the world, 
It is the earliest devotional act on record, and clearly the most important, and it 
seems strange that in the main, little is known about its origin beyond what is 
gleaned from the customs handed down from antiquity. After pointing out the princi- 
pal features of the sacrificial rites that had come under his observation in Southern 
India, Dr. Whitehead appeared to think that they thickened, rather than elucidated 
the mystery, and that the original idea was utterly lost, buried under a cairn of 
ritual that preserved only the later ideas of communion, gift and abnegation. In view 
of the fact that the further back we probe into the mists and shadows of antiquity, 
the more deeply steeped in ignorance we find the mind of man, and from the early 
Semitic traditions that appear to have drifted into the lore of all nations, the original 
idea underlying sacrifice appears to have been fear. In his infancy man undoubtedly 
feared God with a fear that knew nothing of love. The terrible and jealous God who 
disturbed the peace and plenitude of nature by such manifestations of His power, as 
earthquakes, famine, pestilence, and sudden death from His bright lightnings, are in- 
capable of inspiring any emotion save fear and servility. We need not then wonder 
or inquire how man came to believe that it was blood and blood alone that would 
sat^fy Him, and strove to please Him by offering the choicest lambs and bulls and 
even children, to prevent His appalling raids on life in the form of pestilence and 
famine, so common in the East. 

In the West, we have come to regard ceremonial sacrifice as futile, a criminal and 
stupid taking of life to no purpose; and some modem thinkers refuse to believe that 
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it was established or sanctioned hj God. However that may be, it does not seem 
evident from the recorded story that our first parents in any way worshipped God 
according to rites afterwards introduced, so long as they lived in Eden. The relation 
was one of communion rather than worship. Even after the fall, when judgement is 
being delivered and the guilty couple are expelled, to live as best they may under 
the new conditions, there is no hint that they were commanded to make amends as 
far as they could by sacrifice, Cain and Abel did indeed offer sacrifices of the fruit 
of their toil, but the statement reads very much as though the custom rose from 
a desire on the part of the young men to propitiate and gain the favour of the God 
who had cursed the ground for their sake, so that it was not easy to recover anything 
from it, rather than to redeem their sins, for the same story relates, that not until 
the third generation did men begin to call upon the name of the Lord. 

The idea of ceremonial sacrifice is disturbing- to a modem mind, because it fails to 
discover its good purpose. It is false and useless as an article of exchange, and as 
a gift valueless. Even the terrible God of the Jews, represented as demanding sacrifice 
for every petty shortcoming, cries out against the senseless slaughter of sheep and 
goats by an evil and ignorant people. ‘To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices, unto me? saith the Lord: I delight not in the blood of bullocks or of rams, 
or of the goats. Bring no more vain oblations.’ 

It is not easy to understand how man came to believe that the unnecessary slaughter 
of innocents could benefit him or contribute to his increase in anything but gross 
cruelty and superstition, as it did in the case of Gentile nations, whose practices be- 
came an abomination. It had its root doubtless in the obscure but certain knowledge 
that man ‘must strive unto blood’ that is, to the utmost of his power, if he would 
wrest his desires from unwilling powers arrayed against him in hard conditions, and 
in the belief that he must pacify a terrible God, misrepresented by his dark mind as 
thirsting for blood and vengeance. But sacrifice, of itself, has no power to produce 
anything, and it is astonishing that the majority of men can still place faith in its 
practice. The forces cannot he cajoled; they are without human attributes. But the 
resolve that makes the sacrifice seem necessary to the believing mind, can certainly 
evolve success out of the most hopeless state, and produce a miracle. No gain, or 
state, or reformation was ever brought about without sacrifice. The lives, or time, or 
money given to a cause are but the expression of the ‘I will’ that never yet failed 
of its purpose. Not by Christs’ death on the cross, did He give life to the world, that 
was the result of the friction His doctrines created, but the force of character that 
could carry on the plan in spite of every hindrance, even through the agonizing finish 
of the last fight, and failed not in courage, and endurance, and faith even in that 
awful hour could not possibly fail of its purpose, and did not. We are too prone to 
measure with our eyes, to form our judgements by what we see. Behind the works 
of our hands, are the real works that push us on our way, These are the prayers, 
the sacrifices. Shall we not pray then for what we desire? Yes, but prayer must 
he powerful; it must expend itself; it must have the fearless insistence of Jacob. ‘I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me,’ Begging is useless ; fear hopeless ; and 
the blood of bulls and goats of no account. A day will come when the sacrifice of the 
powerful potent Self, will be recognized as the only sacrifice that claims attention 
from God. No substitute ever has, or ever will serve as a substitute for it. 


M. L. FOBBES. 



‘THE RUINS OF VIJATANAGAR’ 

A paper reacL before the Mythic Society 
By the Ebv. a. E. Slater ^ 

During a period of 230 years the hordes of the Muhammadan power were 
prevented from overrunning Southern India by the forces of the Hindu 
power, united under the Vijayanagar kings. Previous to the existence of 
this empire, Southern India had been dominated by the ancient Hindu 
dynasties, the Oholas, Pindiyins and Hoyalsis. The foundation of the 
Vijayanagar empire in 1336 was the result of the combination of three 
states — Warangal, Dwarasamudra and Anegundi. The empire quickly devel- 
oped into power, as the near approach of the Muhammadan demanded 
a united front on the part of the Hindu kingdoms. Under Mahmud 
the Muhammadan kingdom had become a great power and threatened 
to add the kingdoms of the South to their conquest. The history of 
Vijayanagar is the history of a brave attempt to stem this almost 
irresistible tide. 

The kingdom appears to have been founded by two brothers, Harihara 
and Bukka, who had taken service with the Eajah, of Anegundi, a fortress 
on the north side of the Eiver Tungabadra. After the Eaja’s death 
a deputy was placed in position of authority, but finding his task too diffi- 
cult, he appointed the minister Harihara to rule instead. Seeing that the 
natural features of the land on the southern side of the river were easy 
of fortification, he decided to make this the site of the new city and soon 
raised almost impregnable defences. The city rapidly developed, kings 
sought his aid and offered their services, a large trade with other 
nations, especially Portugal, sprang into being. So dependent was Portugal 
on the great trade in horses that on the fall of Vijayanagar her commer- 
cial activities were almost paralyzed. On the expansion of the empire it 
was necessary to provide for the government of the districts, so Viceroys 

1 This lecture was illustrated by sixty lantern slides made from recent photographs of the 
ruins taken by the author and several other members of the Society. Four of these photo- 
graphs are here reproduced. 
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directly responsible to / the Vijayanagar kings were installed at Madura, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Seringapatam, Penukonda and other places. 

The glory of the city is well described by the old embassies from the 
European courts, Paes, Nuniz and others, all of whom agree that its 
wealth was enormous, its beauty almost unsurpassed, its buildings of 
striking grandeur. Abdur Rassack, an attibassador from Persia, says : ' The 
city of Bidjanagar (Vijayanagar) is such that the pupil of the eye has 
never seen a place like it and the ear of intelligence has never been 
informed that there existed anything to equal it in the world.’ Another 
account says : ‘ The streets and squares are very wide. They are con- 
stantly filled with an innumerable crowd of all nations and creeds. . . . 
There is infinite trade in this city.’ Paes, a Portuguese who visited 
Vijayanagar in 1520, gives a picture in his Chronicles of the city at the 
height of its power under Deva Raja, the greatest of all its kings: ‘What 
I saw seemed to me as large as Rome and very beautiful to the sight ; 
there were many groves of trees within it in the gardens of the houses, 
and many conduits of water which flow into the midst of it, and in places 
there are lakes, and the king has close to his palace a palm grove and 
other rich fruit bearing trees. The people in this city are countless in 
number, so much so that I do not wish to write it down, for fear it 
should be thought fabulous. This is the best provided city in the world 
and is stocked with provisions, such as rice, wheat, grains, etc. The streets 
and markets are full of laden oxen without count, so that you cannot get 
along for them.’ The royal state of the king is a constant source of 
wonder to these visitors, and while we are bound to take the numbers 
they give with some reserve, the striking agreement between them must 
convince us that they do not overestimate the grandeur of the monarch. 

‘ The king is more powerful than all the other kings of India. He takes to 
himself 12,000 wives, of whom 4,000 follow him on foot wherever he may 
go and are employed solely in the service of the kitchens, A like number 
more handsomely equipped, ride on horseback. " The remainder are 
carried by men in litters, of whom 2,000 or 3,000 are selected as his 
wives on condition that at his death they shall voluntarily burn them- 
selves with him, which is considered to be a great honour for them.’ His 
army is said to have numbered over one million foot-soldiers, and one 
thousand elephants ‘in their size, resembling mountains and in their form 
resembling devils ’. ‘ The Hindus are all naked and bare-footed. They 
carry a shield in one hand and a sword in the other. Some of the 
servants are armed with straight bows and arrows. Elephants are 
greatly used in battle. Large scythes are attached to the trunks and 
tusks of elephants and the animals are clad in ornamental plates of 
steel. The Sultan, riding on a golden saddle, wears a habit embroidered 
with sapphires and on his pointed head-dress a large diamond: he also 



carries a suit of gold armour inlaid with sapphires and three swords 
mounted in gold.’ A study of these old records give one the impression 
of enormous wealth and power which marked out the city as one of 
the largest and most beautiful in the world. 

It is believed that previous to the founding of the City of Vijayanagar 
there existed a town which is identified with Kishkinda, a place men- 
tioned in the Eamayana. Two brothers of the Monkey race, Vali and 
Sugriva, ruled this town, but as the result of a quarrel, Sugriva was 
driven to the hills on the bank of the Pampa, probably the Puranic 
name for Tungabadra, where lived a holy Eishi named Matanga. Tor 
some time he remained here in company with Hanuman the Monkey god. 
Eama, when journeying in search of Sita who had been carried off to 
Ceylon by Eavana, heard that Sugriva could give him news of her. 
The exiled brother related how Sita, having seen him as she was being 
conveyed over that mountain, had dropped one of her garments and her 
jewels which he had kept in a cave. The place where this is supposed 
to have happened is still marked with colour-wash and is the object 
of much devotion to the worshippers who attend the annual festivals. 
The story relates how Hanuman discovered Sita in Ceylon and built 
a bridge from Eamesvara to enable them to rescue her. The huge boulders 
which form so prominent a part of the landscape of the city are said 
to be the remains of the materials gathered by the tribes of monkeys for 
the purpose of building the causeway. 

Sewell, in his Forgotten Empire, points out as evidence, of an 
earlier town, a small shrine built entirely of stone, situated near the 
village of Hampi and probably dating from the seventh century. ‘It 
was just such as would have been chosen for their abode by the ascetics 

former days who loved to dwell in solitude and isolation amid scenes 
of grandeur and beauty.’ 

In A.D. 1665 the decisive battle of Talikote was fought and com- 
pletely broke the Vijayanagar power. Eama Eaja raised an army of a 
million men and 2,000 elephants. At a charge of copper coins from 
the guns of the allied Mussalman kings, hundreds of Hindus fell dead, 
while an infuriated elephant dashing near the king caused the bearers 
to drop the palanquin in which he was seated. He was taken prisoner 
and his head was struck from his body. Tirumala, the sole survivor 
of the three brothers, fled with 600 elephants Jaden with treasure equal 
to 100 million sterling. The next day the place was looted and within 
five months the whole was a mass of ruins. ‘Never perhaps in the history 
of the world has such havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly 
on so splendid a city : teeming with a wealthy and industrious population 
one day, and the next seized, pillaged and reduced to ruins, amid scenes 
of savage massacre and horrors beggaring description’. (Sewell.) 
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Time has wrought her will on this once wonderful city and compara- 
tively little remains of her former greatness. An account of some of the 
many ruins will be of interest. 

THE FOETIFICATIONS 

The City itself covers an area of nine miles but the fortifications are 
of much larger extent. According to the accounts given by visitors in 
the days of the Empire’s prosperity, there were seven walls and gates, 
which Sewell has attempted, apparently with success, to identify. The 
first gate was on the south-west of Hospet, the seventh to the west 
of Kamalapura, enclosing an area measuring twenty-four miles from east 
to west and one mile from north to south. Two large gateways are 
still in existence and give some idea of the massiveness of the fortifica- 
tions. The fortification runs up the side of the hills and along the 
low ground between them. It is not unusual to find several lines behind 
one another. The natural possibilities of the country have thus been 
utilized to their utmost extent. Two elaborate archways are still to 
be seen on these walls. 

The arch is seldom seen in the gateways of the ruins, for the Hindu 
has never taken kindly to that style of architecture either in the temples 
or the walls. This dislike was expressed in the phrase ‘ An arch never 
sleeps.’ Thus, whenever possible the horizontal arch was used. Their 
objection to the arch was based upon the fear that the continual 
pressure exerted would be too great for the sides and thus cause the 
arch to sink. Even when the abutment on either side has been great 
they have persisted in the use of the horizontal, which requires so much 
larger a quantity of material. Of this misuse of the horizontal arch 
Fergusson says ‘ We cannot help perceiving that with much smaller 
stone and less trouble, a far more stable construction could have been 
obtained so long as the wall on either side remained entire.’ 

THE PALACE BUILDINGS 

Among the many buildings of interest in the ruins, none arouse more 
attention that those found in the neighbourhood known as the ‘Palace 
Enclosure ’. But the visitor is doomed to disappointment if he expects 
to find a clearly marked out plan of the buildings used by the royal 
household. There is much speculation and; as yet, little light, on the 
uses of the buildings still in a fair state of preservation while the ground 
on which- many former buildings stood is covered with debris which 
give little clue to the plans of the palace. It is almost certain that a 
fqw weeks’ spade work would enable our archaeologists to give more data 
on which to reconstruct the former buildings. The Elephant Stables, 
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the Offices, the Council Chamber are still in a good state of preservation 
and help the visitor to form some idea of the nature of the Vijayanagar 
power. It is interesting to note that while the Muhammadan has not 
affected the architecture of the Hindu Temples, it is clearly evidenced 
in the arch so pronounced in the Civil Buildings. The Queen’s Bath, 
fifty feet long and six feet deep, must have been a very handsome building, 
the bay windows on three sides lending effect to the interior. The water 
used in this place was brought probably from some channel of the 
Tungabadra by means of stone aqueducts, parts of which are still 
remaining. 

The Dasara Dibba, the Mahanavami, derives its name from the fact 
that the platform was used at the nine days’ feast called Dasara, when 
the king viewed the festivities in the grounds below. It was built as 
a memorial by Krishna Deva Eaja on his return from the victory of 
Orissa, 1513. In the account of Paes, there is a reference to ‘ a building 
which stands on pillars shaped like elephants and with other figures and 
all open in front and they go up to it by staircases of stone and underneath 
is a terrace paved with very good flagstones where stand out some of 
the people, looking at the feast.’ It is obvious that this is the descrip- 
tion of an erection that stood on the top of the present structure but 
which has been destroyed. From this point the King used to view the 
Dasara festivities, a long account of which is given by Paes. The mural 
carvings around the basement are of the greatest interest, representing 
the shooting of black buck, ladies dancing in diaphanous skirts, rows 
of elephants and other animals. In one of the panels showing a -hunting 
scene a cross is carved, clearly a later addition. Is this the emblem of 
Christianity due to the Portuguese who at this time were so powerful at 
the Court? 

Surrounding the Palace proper there is a high wall of peculiar 
structure, tapering gradually as it rises. It has been suggested that 
the wall surrounded the Zenana and was meant to denote that it 
was intended for privacy and not defence. 

HAZAEA EAMASWAMY TEMPLE 

The temple of the thousand Eamas was used as the private place of 
worship for the kings and was begun by Krishna Deva Eaja in 1513 
after his return from a successful compaign in the east. It was probably 
not finished till later, as the architecture “differs from that of Krishnaswami 
Temples built in the same year. The carvings in this building are 
distinctly above the average of those to be seen in the ruins. Of special 
interest are the carvings representing scenes from the Eamayana to be 
found on the outer walls of inner temples. They are the pride of the 
3 
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temple and evidence very able workmanship. Four carved pillars beauti- 
fnlly polished are to be seen inside. 

ANEGUNDI 

The Kingdom of Vijayanagar took its rise in this district of lofty granite 
hills on the north side of the Tungabadra river. The Anegundi chiefs 
were probably feudatories of the Hoysala Ballalas and existed as a ruling 
family for 700 years before a.d. 1360 in the district still unexplored. 
The city was entered by three gates, the one on the north of the river 
being reached by means of basket boats used so long ago as a.d. 1600. 
There is a temple still in good condition less than a furlong from the 
gate, where are to be seen pillars of curious style. Part of the pillars 
which are thirteen and half feet high are turned similar to those found 
in the Chalukyan temples of Halebid. This would seem to point to the 
influence of the Hoysala kingdom on Anegundi. ‘ The peaks, tors, and 
logging stones of Bijanagger and Anegundi indent the horizon in pictur- 
esque confusion and are scarcely to be distinguished from the more artificial 
ruins of the ancient metropolis of the Deccan which are usually con- 
structed with blocks quarried from their sides, and vie in grotesqueness 
of character with the alternate airiness and solidity exhibited by nature 
in the nicely poised logging stone and columnar piles, and in walls of 
prodigious cuboidal blocks of granite which often crest and top her mas- 
sive domes and ridges in natural cyclopean masonry.’ 

VITTHALASWAMI TEMPLE 

Nowheeb is the hand of the destructive invader seen with more reality 
than in the remains of this once beautiful temple, said to have been 
built for the image of Vittoba at Pandharpur but not inhabited by him 
owing to its grandeur being of so overwhelming a nature. The building 
is described as ‘ the most ornate of all the religious edifices of the 
kingdom ’, Mr. Eea says : ‘ It shows the extreme limit in florid magnifi- 
cence to which the style advanced.’ It was begun by Krishna Deva 
Eaja and continued during the reigns of Achyuta Eow and Saddsiva 
but was never finished. This may have been due to the destruction of 
the city in a.d. 1666 or as Fergusson suggests ‘no successor cares to 
complete the work begun by a predecessor ’. It has all the characteristics 
of the Dravidian style, the bold cornice, the detached shafts, yalis, etc. 
But to-day there is scarcely a complete piece to be seen, for the work 
of destruction seems to have been carried out with determination. The 
large car in the enclosure is made entirely of stone and pilgrims find 
religious merit in turning round the wheel on axles already dangerously 
worn. 
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Phe name by which the ruins as a whole are known, really denotes 
a small village on the south side . of the river where is situated the 
famous Pampapati Temple called after Virupaksha, who married Pampa, 
the daughter of Brahma. This temple excels all others in point of size 
and presents a really fine picture from the hill above the village. The 
large goparum of the temple faces a long street, thirty-five yards wide 
and 800 yards long. Hampi was, till recent years, a very popular religious 
rendezvous, but owing to severe epidemic outbreaks the Car festivals have 
not been so well attended. 

A group of Jain Bastis overlooked the Pampapati Temple. They are 
strongly built with stepped towers and are quite different from everything 
else in the ruins. Judging from the number of temples belonging to this 
sect, the Jains must have formed a large community. 

It is a matter for gratitude that the Public Works Department is 
exercising all care and watchfulness in the preservation of these ruins. 

DIEEOTIONS POE VISITING THE EUINS 

The visitor will find his way to Kamalapura by road from Hospet station, 
a distance of about seven miles. Here he will be able to obtain accom- 
modation in the Traveller’s Bungalow from which point he is within easy 
walking distance of the places of interest. 

One day should be devoted to visiting the Palace Enins and the fortifi- 
cations round about the present village. A second day will be best spent 
in following the direct line to Anegundi — passing the Gangitti Temple, the 
grave of the Sacred Bull, the Malyanta Eaganathaswami Temple on a hill 
to the right, the gateway of the fortifications. After crossing the river 
and visiting Anegundi the tourist should visit the temple of Vitthalaswami 
and the spot where it is supposed Sita’s garment fell. It is possible to 
continue along the bank of the river till one reaches Hampi but to follow 
out this plan would make a very heavy day’s work. 

If the visitor is not pushed for time, it would be well to examine 
leisurely the objects of interest on the road between Kamalapura and 
Hampi. Several good specimens of Sati stones are to be seen by the 
side of the road. 

{The following note has been Tcindly sent by Mr. Krishnaswa/ird Iyengar.) 

' MYSOEB AND VIJAYANAGAE 

Onk of the noblemen of first rank at the court of Vijayanagar mentioned in the two 
Portuguese chronicles is a personage by name Kumara Virayya of Seringapatam. Mr. Sewell 
identifies this personage with ‘ Hire Chamaraja Wodeyer ’ of the present ruling family 
of Mysore. This connexion between the two royal families deserves to be examined 
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carefully. This is best done by examining the authorities on which Mr, Sewell bases 
his oonolnsions. The first reference is in the chronicle of Paes, written about the year 
A.D. 1537, and relates to what took place in the reign of Krishna Deva Eaja a.d. 1509-80. 
Eeferring to the Durbar, Paes writes — ‘As soon as the king is seated in his place he 
bids to sit with him three or four men who belong to his race, and who are themselves 
kings and the fathers of his wives ; the principal of these is the king of Seringapatao 
(Seringapatam) and of all the territory bordering upon Malabar, and this king is called 
Oumarvirya, and he seats himself as far in front as the king on the other side of the 
dais, the rest are behind.* 

Nuniz refers to the same person twice : ‘ Goma/i'hcrea had eight thousand foot and 
four hundred horse and twenty elephants.’ The name of course is Kumara Virayya. 
Describing the battle of Baiohur, the same authority records : ‘ Comarberya begged 
from him the command of the van, he being the king’s father-in-law, and a great lord ; 
he is king of Seringapatao and lord of a large state, He brought with him thirty grown- 
up sons, etc. 

From these extracts the following facts stand out clearly: — 

1. Kumara Virayya was a nobleman and a general of consequence, 

2. He was ruler of Seringapatam and father-in-law of the king. ' 

3. He was old enough at the time of the battle of Baichur to bring with him 

into the field thirty grown-up sons. 

Mr. Sewell would make him identical with the Hire Ohamaraja Wodeyer of Mysore. 
This- Hire Ohamaraja was the son of Bettada Ohamaraja, who ruled from a.d. 1662-76. 
Sewell’s equation Hire-Vira is absurd to begin with. — Hire is a Kanarese word 
meaning elder, — ^this Ohamaraja could not have been elder Ohamaraja till a younger 
came to occupy the throne. While yet a prince, therefore, he could not have been 
called Hire Ohama, and if that designation was at all current at the time it would 
apply rather to his father than to him, In Mysore history, however, he is uniformly 
known as ‘ Bole ’ Ohamaraja or Ohamaraja the bald, because he lost his hair by a 
stroke of lightning. There is no reference known to me that he was at all called 
elder Ohamaraja, 

His only connexion with Vijayanagar was that at one time he declined to pay 
tribute and this circumstance must have occurred late in his reign. If he lived on to 
A.D. 1676, he could not have been the father of thirty grown-up sons, even allowing him 
a very liberal complement of wives in about a.d. 1620. 

The last but the most crucial evidence of all against this identification is that the 
Wodeyers of Mysore were never coxmected with Seringapatam in the sense warranted 
by the references quoted above. It was Baja Wodeyer who began to rule in a.d, 1578 
and lived on to a.d. 1617, that fitst conquered Seringapatam in a.d. 1610 from Viceroy 
Tirumal Baya and got his possession of the vioeroyalty confirmed by a grant from 
Venkatipatiraya ruling from Penukonda in a.d. 1612. {Vide my paper on Mysore 
under the Wodeyers.) Prom this then, it is clear that Mr. Sewell’s identification has 
neither philological nor historical support. In addition to this there is the improbability 
of a person being named by an accidental adjective rather than by the substantive in 
his name. That the important connexion of the Mysore ruler with the great Krishna 
Deva finds no mention whatsoever in Mysore history, is a circumstance one would think, 
absolutely decisive. 

The Kumara Virayya under reference must be, therefore, the Viceroy of Seringapatam, 
who might have been either the son or grandson of the Virayya of Arga a palatine 
principality of the earlier days of Vijayanagar, now represented by a village of the name 
in the Tirthalli Taluq of Shimoga, Seringapatam was always regarded as the premier 
viceroyalty and hence the evidence of great power and importance, 
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Eeview 

The Journal of the South Indian Association 

The South Indian Association has been in existence for over four jears, but not till six 
months ago did the association feel justified in inaugurating a magazine to embody its 
lectures. The first two numbers certainly justify that step. 

. ‘The objects of the Association shall be the promotion and encouragement of the 
specialized study of the various branches of knowledge which bear in a direct manner 
upon the progress of India.’ 

Dr, Morris Travers, Director of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 

delivered the inaugural lecture in February, 1910, his subject being ‘ Some Decent Be- 
searches on Atmospheric Air’. He makes special mention of the work of Sir William 
Bamsay with whom he was associated in researches in the new gas ‘helium’, 

Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, m.a., contributes a long article of eighty«six pages on‘ The 
Cholas There is the same careful work in detail research as we have been led to expect 
from the lecturer. At the end of the lecture a Devised Pedigree of the Cholas is added. 
In Part II he gives an interesting account of the rural administration in the village of 
Ukkal near Mamander between Conjeevaram and Wandiwash. Extracts on the powers 
and duties of the Assembly, supervision, justice, constitution of the Assembly, character 
of administration all point to the fact of a highly organized system of government. 

Mr. C. W. E, Cotton, Director-Ceneral of Commercial Intelligence, deals with the 
Lahore Exhibition held last year. 

The second number contains an article on ‘ Decent Work in Heredity ’, by Mr. P. F. 
Fyson, b.a. The intense personal interest in the problem of heredity makes students ever 
ready to hear the results of the researches of scholars. The article is illustrated with 
many interesting examples. 

Commercial education is dealt with by Bao Saib S. Vaidyanatha Aiyar, and Mr. T. A. 
Gopinatha Bao gives translations of six Pallava Inscriptions. The English Poor Law, 
which has been occupying much thought and attention in England, is lucidly explained 
by Mr. Arthur Davis, m.a. 

A. D. SLATED. 


Hook-swinging 

Abbe Dubois devotes a short paragraph to this ordeal, describing it as a ‘ torture to which 
‘ devotees submit themselves in honour of the goddess Mari-amma, one of the most evil- 
‘ minded and blood-thirsty of all the deities of India.’ ^ 

To-day many suppose that this revolting practice has ceased altogether, assuming that 
it is prohibited by law. But this is not so. 

Mr. Beauchamp in the edition mentioned below states that ‘ Hook-swinging ’ is 
still practised in the Madura District (Madras). Though the magistracy have orders to 
do all they can to prevent it , . . , as it is not under ordinary circumstances a criminal 
offence, it cannot be prevented by legal process. 

In certain places of the Mysore State there are still ‘ swings but no hooks. These 
have been replaced by a big wooden cradle or open box, which, during the annual Jatre, 
is used to amuse those who will venture to take an aerial flight. 

1 Fide ‘ Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies ’ (3rd Ed., 1906), pp. 597-8. 



The ordeal witnessed by the writer last year had in it nothing of amusement, but 
was a very serious ceremony. It took place at Megaravalli, a village about nine miles 
west of Tirthahalli. On the edge of the forest there 'stands a little Mari-temple which 
is almost hidden through being in a hollow and being surrounded by the ryots’ houses. 
In front of the temple, perhaps fifty yards distant, there is an old, well-used gibbet or 
* swing 

We reached the place about two o’clock and found that the ‘ swing ’ had been made 
ready, and ropes and hooks af0.xed. It is a rude instrument of torture. On the top of 
the perpendicular post, or pole, there is a movable frame-work which holds the pivot 
and forms the swivel on which the cross-beam turns. On one end of the cross-beam 
two hooks, rather one doublo-hook, had been fixed to receive those inserted in the 
fieshy part of the devotee’s back. From the other end of the beam a rope was hanging, 
by the pulling of which the victim is raised in the air and made to swing round and 
round. 

The votaries were prepared for their trials by two priests. There were two men, four 
women and one or two children. Only the men had to undergo the penance of hook- 
swinging ; the rest had to fulfil their vows in other ways. These poor men, believing 
that the goddess has the power and authority to send or stay or banish sickness, disease 
and death, had vowed that if they recovered from recent ills they would submit them- 
selves to the torture of hook- swinging. They, therefore, as well as the priests, were eager 
to satisfy the demands of the deity and to make good their solemn promises! In order 
to pass through the ordeal as gallant men of grit, they had taken deep draughts of 
intoxicating drinks, of which indulgence they gave ample evidence. After certain acts of 
‘ purification ’ at a well close by, they all repaired to the temple. The priests busied 
themselves for a few seconds on the temple verandah, then a procession was formed 
and the devotees went round and round the building, treading on the outer garments 
of their friends ; the men clutching old black swords, capering about in a ridiculous 
manner? the women silent, with their clasped hands raised above their heads. The 
purpose of all this seemed to be the exciting of those who had to endure pain. After 
this was over, one of the men stood erect in front of the temple door, then prostrated 
himself while the priests sprinkled him and his companions with ‘sacred’ water. 

During this proceeding the Patel, a Namadari Gouda, approached us and asked if we 
approved of hook-swinging. This was a mere formality ; for he knew full well that we 
do not. After a little while he came again and asked for our consent promising that 
if the ceremony was carried through, he would prevent its taking place in the future. 
I simply reminded him of the declarations and orders of those in high authority and 
besought him not to encourage the ignorant but zealous folk who were under oath 
because of an evil superstition. During this brief conversation the excited votaries were 
waiting restlessly along with the priests near the steps of the temple. The Patel, after 
further deliberation, decided that the hooks should be inserted in the men’s backs, 
that they should walk round beneath the cross-beam of the ‘ swing ’ and not be elevated 
at all. 

This was done and the hooks were soon withdrawn, The wounds were covered with 
one or two green leaves, held in place by a bandage. A number of spectators protested 
strongly against this unheard of departure from old custom and established creed but, 
for the good of all, we were glad the men escaped the pain and the danger of the 
gibbet. For we were told that a few months previous to this one man when hoisted 
high by the swing had been so torn that he fell on to the hard ground below and was 
seriously injured. 

The women, under oath, retired for a short time, put on dresses made of leaves and 
twigs, then, assisted by friends, walked one after the other* round the temple. Unlike 



tlie men, they were quiet in all they did and fulfilled their vows in a very solemn 
manner. 

The last part of the festival was carried out by an outcasts youth, — the beheading 
of a dozen sheep and goats. While he hacked and hewed in a very repulsive fashion, 
no one was allowed to stand between the slaughtered victims and the image of Mari. 
When one unintentionally transgressed the priest cried out ‘stand aside, stand aside. 
This is her food. Let her see it : let her see it.’ 

Needless to add, a large number of Namadari i men, women and children assembled 
to see these ceremonies. Hook-swinging is very common and even popular in the 
country beyond Tirthahalli: we were informed that the Megaravalli gibbet is used two 
or three times every year, A few months ago a number of men suffered its torture 
and satisfied the goddess. 


A. BROCKBANK. 


A Tbadition about Karikal-Chola 

Ik his History of India, for senior classes^ Part I, Hindu Period/ page 313, Mr. E. Marsden 
writes of Karikal-Cliola as follows : — ‘ Earikai-Chola I was the earliest Chola king of 
whom anything is known. He lived probably in the first century a.u. His father died 
before he was born and a rival prince seized on the throne. He set fire to a hut in 
which the little boy was sleeping that he might be burnt to death. His nurse saved 
him, but m the dark his feet were badly burnt and blackened and- in this way he got 
the nickname Karikal or Blaokfoot . . .* A slightly different tradition about this Karihal- 
Chola is current at Singauallur, a village five miles to the east of Coimbatore, and I 
give it below as it was related to me. 

The tract of country now known as the Coimbatore Taluq was, many ages ago, known 
as Pippalaranya, or Forest of Asvattha or Peepul trees. In its midst was situated the 
present village of Vellalur — ^the mother village of Singanallur a few decades since — where 
lived a pious Brahmin by name Valmiki Sastry, whose calling was that of stanika in 
the local PerumaFs temple. He was very learned, and a man of austere character. 

One morning he went as usual a few yards into the forest to collect twigs 

for use in his homas f^H)- Before he had gone far he heard soft and subdued cries, and 

looking around saw under a bush two ladies of rank, one of whom was enceinte. With 
great tenderness he approached them, made very kind inquiries and learnt that they 
were the queens of the Chola king who had been lately slain in battle, and that they 
had run away to avoid arrest by their victorious enemy. The Sastry took them to his 
house and looked after them with a father’s care. The queens were known as 
Singalamma and Samalamma, and it was the former that was pregnant. When the time 
came she was delivered of a son, whose legs were painted black by the mother, to 
facilitate his identity should he regain his father’s kingdom after coming of age. 

One day, when the boy was growing from childhood into youth, the State elephant 
of the Chola kingdom came running to him, while he was at play in the fields, threw 
round his neck the garland of fiowers it had in its hands, lifted him, placed him on his 


1 The Ntoad^ris are an agricultural caste of Vaishnava Sudras akin to the Yakkiligas 
and common in the Malnad of Mysore. Their special fqrfce is the cultivation pf the areca- 
put,— Ep? 
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back and mn off to the capital, followed by the mother and step-mother of the Prince, 
and their guardian Valmiki Sastrj. When quiet was restored and the Prince was firmly 
installed on his throne, the two royal widows made a free gift of two villages to their 
friend-in-need, who named them after the donors by the names which they bear to 
this day. Samalapuram is about two miles to the south of the Somanur Bailway 
Station. 

The presentation is reported to have been recorded on a copperplate and given to 
ValmiM Sastry, but it is not available for reference now, nor are his descendants who 
continue to live at Singanallur and Samalapuram following the ancestral calling, able 
to account for its disappearance. That there was such a record is not questioned, as 
there are even to this day many old people in and about the villages wbo say that 
they have seen it. 

A tank to the west of the village is pointed out as th^ place of the finding of the 
Prince by the elephant, and it is to this day hnown as Anai-Varikulam — Elephant- 
lifting-tank. It has an outlet known as Baja-Vaikkal— the Boyal channel. 

That the tank has been known by its present name for at least one thousand two 
hundred years and more is borne out by an insoription on stone, on one of the side 
walls of the Vishnu’s temple at Vellalur, in which the donor of lands to the temple states 
that the Anai-Varikuiam bounds bis gift-lands on one side. The inscription records also 
the name of the then reigning king as Handi-Varma, whose date has been finally settled 
as the first half of the eighth century of the Christian era, 

I have attempted this version, that scholars better equipped than myself may 
examine it and decide how far it is historically correct. 

S. B. ANANTANABAYAN AIYAB, 


Tbabe and Eaoes of Oman^ 

CENTBES of trade are, on the coast from south to north, Dhofar, Sur, Maskat and 
Matrah, and Burka, and in the interior Samail forty-eight miles from the terminus Matrah 
up the Wadi Samail which is the great thoroughfare to the interior of Oman. At Samail 
it throws out branches reaching north, south, and west, along which the caravans travel 
to the various districts and tribal centres. The whole of Oman is intersticed with small 
wadis which are used as high roads. (The word means a ‘ valley but in Arabia a wadi 
is a broad watercourse which is practically dry for nine months of the year). The towns 
and villages lie. on the banks of the Wadi, and the water-supply is obtained from wells 
dug in the wadi-beds. 

Exports and Broduce.—Om&m produce is limited to dates, frankincense, and bdellium 
(a similar substance), and a few skins. The dates are grown throughout the northern 
portion of the country in the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, and are collected at Matrah 
for export. The dates are exported principally to America (U.S.), which exportation 
forms the principal trade interest of that Government in Oman, Some few are 
exported by Indian merchants to Bombay, 

1 The historical relationship of South India with East Africa, Arabia, the Bed Sea and 
the Persian Gulf is more intimate than is generally supposed. Major W. G. Grey’s note 
on Oman is illuatrative of this relationship. See also Journal of the MytUe Society, vol. i, 
p. 38, Boman Coins in Ohitaldrug; p. 43, India at the Dawn of the Christian Era] 
p. 81, Boman Coins at Yeswantpur; p. 100, Gold in Ancient India and vol, ii p 15* 
Somaliland^-^-Ev, ' ’ 
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Franlcincense is almost entirely tlie produce of tlie southern province of Bhofar, being 
grown in th'e Samhan range of hills which run along this district parallel to the sea- 
shore at a distance therefrom of about five to twenty miles. The amount of yearly 
produce is difidoult to estimate as the trade is carried on entirely between the tribes 
dwelling in the hills and the Arab and Indian merchants residing in the villages of Dhofar 
and Maskat, and it is to everybody’s interest to suppress statistics in order to escape 
the payment of duty. The spices are exported chiefiy to Maskat by dhow and thence to 
Indian ports, but a part of the trade is carried on direct with Bombay by native craft. 

Skins are exported from Burka, principally to Matrah and thence to Indian ports 
by steamship. This trade is, like the other branches, mainly in the hands of British 
Indian merchants. It varies from year to year, but in comparison with dates and 
frankincense is of small account. 

Fish must be mentioned in connexion with Oman waters. The writer made out 
in 1905 a list of all the fish commonly found in the locality and the number reached 
187. Of these many had no English name, but six per cent were fit for human con- 
sumption and at least four per cent were excellent eating. There is a variety of sardine 
found in large quantities which, in the opinion of certain commercial experts, might be 
taken up. The objections to this venture however, chiefiy lie in the fact that a large 
initial expenditure would be inevitable owing to the small number of facilities available. 

Imports , — It is hardly necessary to say that arms and ammunition account for a 
very large portion of the import duty paid at Maskat, and this traffic still continues, 
although it has recently received a check. The principal articles of import besides 
arms are, piece-goods from Liverpool, Manchester and continental parts, rice and sugar 
in considerable quantities from Bombay and Karachi, and wines, spirits, scent, and 
oilmanstores from France, England and India. 

Maces and languages.— l\i is said with truth that fourteen languages are spoken daily 
in the bazaars of Maskat and Matrah and if the Arabic dialects were separately 
considered, this number would be greatly exceeded. The fourteen languages are: — 

Arabic, Persian, Biluchi, English, French, Swahaili, Somali, Hindustani, Sindi, Gujrati, 
Portuguese, Pushtu, Armenian and Turkish. 

Arabic is spoken by the natives of the country; Persian by some natives of Pei^ia 
who have settled recently in Oman for trade purposes as well as by some families who 
are of Persian extraction and whose residence dates from the Persian occupation of 
Maskat; Biluchi by the Biluch fishermen and others who form the majority of the 
servant class throughout the State; English by the Political agent and Ms staff, also by 
certain Goanese and other merchants ; French by the French Consul and certain Belgian 
arms merchants; Swahaili by the Negro slaves and their relatives; Somali by natives 
of Somaliland who visit the Oman shores yearly in search of dates, etc.; Hindustani by 
the large bulk of the educated population; Sindi by the Hindu merchants from Sjnd 
and by the Khoja community who have within the last century settled in Oman and 
are rapidly coming to be regarded as part of the Arab population; Gujrati by a 
number of Hindu traders from the 'southern part of the Bombay Presidency, the residence 
of some of whom in Oman dates back for 150 years, possibly more; Portuguese or 
Gpanese by the Goanese population, merchants, domestic servants, etc., who number 
a dozen souls or more; Pushtu by the Biluch and Afghan arms’ dealers who are still 
to be met with occasionally in the bazaars ; Armenian and Turkish by the Armenian 
merchants and secretaries and by a few Turkish soldiers who having deserted from 
the Turkish army operating in Yemen have migrated east and taken service under 
the sympathetic ruler of Oman. 


4 


W. G. GBEY, Major, I.A, 
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ThULAVA VBIiLALAB CaMMUNITT 0^ BANGALORE CiVIL AND 

Military Station* 

Our people who ate known m Thnlava Vellalats were originally living in Arcot, 
Vellore and Oonjeevatam, and afterwards had to migrate to procure better livelihood. 

In accordance with the customs of other castes and communities in Southern India, 
our community used to elect a *periya manushan’ to manage the affairs of the com- 
munity in each village or locality as regards their social matters. The local assembly 
of the people of our community which is convened by a public announcement is what 
is called the ‘Mahanadu*. At this local assembly, we elect a competent man to be 
the head of our community in our locality, and he is called the ‘ Mahanadu \ He is 
given an assistant who is styled the ‘ Elavarasu The * Mahanadu ’ exercises control 
over the barber, the washerman, the panichavan, the thotee of the burial ground and 
looks after the performance of their services in connexion with ceremonies, auspicious 
and inauspicious, observed by the individual members of the community. In every 
community of Southern India, the chief object in electing the headman is to guard the 
interests of marriages and inter-dining. When there is a violation of the conditions 
under which the marriage and inter-dining ought to take place, the matter is reported 
to the headman who takes the necessary steps to rectify matters either by convening 
and consulting the general assembly or by the advice of the ‘ Elavarasu ^ In so 
rectifying the affairs, sometimes fines are imposed on the party who is guilty of any 
violation of the social law and the money so got is devoted either to a temple or to 
some charity, sometimes the party who is guilty is excommunicated. 

I do not think that this system has been working satisfactorily for the last 

1 The adjunct Tuluva before the generic term Vellala is believed to indicate their geogra- 
phical origin. The Tuluva Yellalas are a sub-section of the Tondamandalattu Yellalas, When 
they were in the Tulu country, and how they managed to come into the Tondamandalam are 
matters regarding which they themselves are hazy, They believe that they were people that 
went into the north of the Tonda country where forests were cleared and fresh reclamations 
were made under the semi-legendary Adhon4a Ohakravarti, This personage is supposed to 
be the son of a Ohola king by an unknown woman according to the story. When she sent 
the child as a young man to claim the territory according to the promise made to her, the 
king did not recognize h^. The prince made him understand their relaMonship by stating 
that he was to be reoognized by the Ton^ai (Bryonia grandis) creeper that he wore round his 
neck. The king then allotted to him the forest region in the north, about the Ceded Districts 
and asked him to go over with whatever among the inhabitants would follow him. Those 
that did and peopled the new region came to be known by this distinct designation. 

This story indicates a vague recollection of the tradition which finds considerable vague 
in the Tamil classics. The Ohola king NedumudikkOli, the successor of the great Karikala, 
became enamoured of a damsel whom unexpectedly he met on the royal garden in Puhar. 
She lived with him for a month and disappeared, having taken a promise from him that he 
would provide suitably for the child of the union. The child was sent, with the distinguish- 
ing mark of the Tontiai (Bryonia grandis) creeper, through a merchant whose ship called at 
an island called Manipallavam either Mannar or Ceylon itself. The ship foundered and the 
child was believed to have died. The boy, however, escaped miraculously and was brought to 
the Ohola king. He was known Ilandirayan, ‘ the young prince of the waves He ruled at 
Kanohi in the early centuries of the Christian Bra and was a great ruler and patron of 
learning. It seems to have been then that the northward extension of the Ohola power took 
place, and the memory of the reclamation of forest tracts remains in the name Karvetinagar 
written in early inscriptions Kaduvettinagara and one of the many names of the Pailavas, 
namely, Kadavas, There is nothing to connect this sect of the Yellalas with these trans- 
actions. It is ^uite probable that they were imported from the neighbouring region westwards 
from which they brought in their name also.--S, K, 
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fifteen years in the 0. and M. station. This appears to be the case with onr com* 
mnnity abroad and with almost all the communities in Southern India, for the law 
courts are generally resorted to for decision in all matters which were originally sub- 
mitted to the general assemblies. 

Like our own there are separate ‘nattams’ to; manage the afeirs of our communities 
living in Ulsur and Shoolay. There are bonds of relationship between these different 
headmen of our community in points of caste disputes. If the headman of our com- 
munity in one locality excommunicates a member for violating our social observances 
and reports the excommunication to the other headmen, they will also treat the member 
so excommunicated as excommunicated. The excommunication will be revoked by the 
community after performing the ‘ prayaohitta ’ which the general assembly may decide 
should be performed by the excommimicated. If it is known for certain that a woman 
or a widow commits adultery against the principles of the community, she must neces- 
sarily he excommunicated. Excommunication means that no member of our community 
should associate himself with the family or the individual who is excommunicated in 
matters social. The washerman, the panichavan, the barber and the thotee will be 
debarred from discharging their legitimate duties in-^the houses of the excommuuioated. 
These rules and restrictions are not now strictly observed in cities and towns. 

The ‘ paraoheries ’ of the 0. and M. station are under the sway of our * Mahanadu 
in matters social. In each one of these * cheries some competent man is elected to 
be the headman to manage the social a:ffairs of the ‘chery*. The headman so elected 
must necessarily be confirmed in his office by our * Mahanadu These headmen of 
the ‘ cheries’ are also called ‘ nattams ’. In * cheries ’ of comparatively large area, 
it is customary that the head ‘ nattam who is known as ‘ periya nattam ’, is assisted 
by another of his community known as the ‘ chinna nattam in the discharge of the 
duties of his office. The ‘ cheries ’ have also their own assemblies and it is in these 
assemblies that the ' nattams ’ are elected. The headmen, after oonsullfing ^eir own 
assemblies or at their own discretion or on consulting the ‘ chinna nattam ’ where there 
are ‘ chinna nattams ’, will take measures to rectify violations of their social principles 
either by fining the offenders or by excommunicating them. When fines are imposed, 
the money is utilized for the same purposes as in our community. In certain eases^ 
i^e decision given by the ‘ nattams ’ must he submitted to our ‘ Mahanadu ’ for 
confirmation, The ‘ Mahanadu ’ can overrule the decisions of the ‘ ohery ’ headmen, 
and he is the highest tribunal in all disputes, his decision being final. In these days, 
most of such matters are referred to the law courts. 

The offices of the ‘ Mahanadu the ‘ Elavarasu ’ and the ‘ nattams ’ are all heredi- 
tary after the first election. If an hereditary holder of an office fails to discharge his 
duties satisfactorily, the community has the power to depose him, and to elect a new 
officer in his place at its general assembly the * Mahanadu 

B. L, GAJABAJA MUBALIAR. 


Qbbbies 

EpigrapMcal Puules 

1. Bate of Hoysala Vishnuvardhana’s Death. 

On page 17 of the Introduction to vol. vi of the B^igra^phia CcoTnaticc^i Mr. Bice 
observes 

* Cm 96, dated 1141, contains incidentally what I take to be a record of the king’s 
death. He is called the senior king Bitti-deva, and died at Hankapura< Boppa-deva 
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Jbananyalsa brought the body to Mudugere, where a fight tooh place for the elephant 
and treasure, and the chief men of the nine mandes of the Talige-nadu 1000 obtained 
from Narasinga-deva a grant for the son of a Gauda, who was killed in the battle.’ 

According to Mr. Biee, then, Vishnuvardhana must have ceased to live in a. d. 1141. 
How then are we to account for a number of inscriptions of a later period (i.e. later 


than A. D. 1141), in all of which Vishnuvardhana is mentioned- as the actual ruler of 
the time? '' :1 

W(5— (1) Ak 110 of 1142 (vol. V, E^pigr, Garn,) I 

(2) Ng 94 of 1142 (vol. iv, Part 2, „ ) 

(8) Kd 99 of 1143 (vol. vi „ ) 1 

(4) Mg 3 of 1143 (vol. vi „ ) i 

(5) Ng 100 of 1145 (vol. iv, Part 2, „ ) 

(6) Kd 34 of 1148 (vol. vi „ ) , 

(7) Hn 65 of 1149 (vol. v » ) 

(8) Ok 40 of 1149 (vol. xii „ ) 

(9) Ok 28 of 1156-7 (?) (vol. xii „ ) 


2. The expression mjyam-geyyuUam-ire* 

What is the full epigrapieal import of this expression, which is invariably met with 
in Kannada inscriptions ? Dr. Fleet, in reply to a query on the point, says : * As regards 
the expression”^ rajyam-geyyn,tta7n’ire, I see no reason for understanding it as meaning 
anything except that a person, in respect of whom it is used in any particular record, 
was actually reigning at the time specified in the same record in connection with the 
expression. If it is known from other sources that he was not reigning at that time, 
then we must conclude that there is at least something suspicious about the nature of 
the record.’ 

Are we, then, to conclude with Dr. Fleet that all records, in which the expression 
(or its equivalent) has been used in connexion with the names of Infant- Princes ^ Yuva^ 
rctgaSi and Petwcd Kings (who are known to be not-actual-rulcTs of the time), are to be 
looked upon as suspicious ? If not, how is the use of the expression in such records to 
be justified? 

A discussion of the point, with special reference to the following inscriptions, as well 
as those mentioned in Puzzle (i), is invited : — 

(1) Cn 145 of 1079 (vol. v, Part 2, K^igr* Cam,) 

(2) On 189 of 1088 (vol, v, Part 2 ?} ) 

(3) Sh 64 of 1112 (vol. vii „ *) 

(4) Mg 22 of 1129 (vol. vi „ ) 

(6) B1 124 of 1133 (vol. v, Part 2 „ ) 

(6) Kd 76 of 1139 (?) (vol. vi „ ) 

(7) Ak 17 of 1139 (vol, v, Part 2 „ ) 

(8) On 148 of 1094 (vol. v, Part 2 „ ) 

(9) Ak 34 of 1101 (?) (vol, V, Part 2 „ ) 

(10) Kd 164 of 1100 (vol. vi ) , etc. 

There is a point specially to be noted in connexion with the above puzzles. In Ck 
40 (Vol. xii, E^pigr, Gwrn,\ the expression rajyam-geyijuUam-ire occurs in connexion with 
both Vishnuvardhana and his son Vira-Narasinga-Deva, as if both were ruling in the 
same year (1149), one residing at Bankapura and the other at Dorasamudra. Which of 
these was the actual ruler in that year? And how is this question to be decided? 


M. T. NABASIMHIENGAB. 


Answeb to‘ the Queey in the JoubnaIi of October, 1910 
{The Image of JSri-ErisJma in Rindu Temples) 


The image of Sri-Krislina, as worshipped in Hindu Temples, has one or the other of 
the following forms : — 

(i) Baby-Form — in the crawling or sitting posture, generally with a lump of 

butter in the right hand; 

(ii) Boy-Form — in the standing posture," in its several types, such as (1) the 

Flute-Flayer sometimes surrounded by cows, and sometimes 

without them ; (2) the SerFent-treader with or without the 


serpent; and (3) the Danoing-Krislma (cIF^5[^SCr|); 

(iii) Man-Form or Groivn-uF'Form — in its several aspects such as (1) Arjuna's 
Charioteer (qr«Tgr^f^)» (2) the Messenger of the Pandavas 

and (3) the Befuge of the Befugees — as in the case of 


Draupadi) known as Dvaraka in Kattiawad. 

It will he seen that, in temples dedicated to .the first two forms (the Baby-Form- 
and the Boy-Form), the image of Sri-Krishna is generally represented with two arms 
only. The reason for this is quite evident. The Puranas^ state that Krishna, at his 
birth had four arms, with the conch and the disc in two hands. This form is called 
the Divya-ruFa (Divine Form) as distinguished from the Manusha-ruF(^ (human forin) ; 
and has been characterized in the Bhagavad-Gita (XI. 50 2) as Krishna’s natural 

form (^opf ^7)* Krishna, his parents, for fear of Kamsa, 

prayed that the two arms holding the conch and the disc, might be concealed ; 
and the request was immediately fulfilled. This concealment of the two arms is said 
to have continued till the fall of Kamsa, after which incident Krishna appears to 
have manifested himself in his natural form with four arms. He appeared, for 
instance, to Sisupala, Narakasura, Paundraka and some others, as four-armed. The 
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form manifested to Arjuna, befo;^ the Vism-ru^ai was also fow^wtmtd^ as is evidenced 

by the expression 'qfcTW^fl. has been explained in the com- 

,1 

mentaryi of Sri-Bamanniacharja on the Gita (XI. 80), which quotes the Vishnu- 
Parana V. 3.10-13, and IV. 15.13 as authorities. 

It is noteworthy that, in most of the South Indian Temples devoted to the worship 
of Krishna, the image is in the Baby-Fom or the Boy-Form with two arms only. There 
are, however, a few recent images of Venu-Gopala or the Flute-^la/yeri with four arms, 
such as (1) the utsava-vigraha or processional image in the Prasanna-Krishna Svami 
Temple at Mysore, and (2) the utsava-vigraha of Krishna in the temple of Kanganatha 
at Seringapatam. 

The grown-up-form of Krishna is worshipped only in a few temples ; and the image 
here is either hao-a/rmedr or four-armed^ according to the significance of the posture. 

The following cases may be specially noted: — 

(1) The fixed image in Krishna^s Temple at Toimur, near French Bocks, is four- 

armed, whereas the processional image (Venu-Gopala) is tzco-armed, 

(2) The fixed image of Parthasarathi, in TripUoane, has only two arms, whereas 

the Uisavar has four arms, 

(8) The image of Kalyana-Narayana or Pvaraka-natha at Bvaraka in Kattiawad, 
is /otw-armed, as representing the grown-up-form of Krishna, manifested 
to Braupadi (the wife of the Pandavas) during her distressed condition. 

It is doubtful whether the image of Janardana at Warkalli is in any way directly 
connected with the story of Krishna .s In the Vishnu-Temple at Mandya (Mysore district), 
which is commonly known as the Janardana- Svami Temple, the image has four arms, and 
resembles God Varada-Baja of Oonjeveram. The image of Janardana at the celebrated 
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Of, also Vishnu-ohitta’s commentary on the Vishnu-PurAna (V. 3. 13-14) 

wsj^qtq^frdrfqr q=r?fqqFcf fs^rsic^qwfsq; i q?qr«Ta?q =qq¥f5M^ 
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2 It is true that Krishna is worshipped in some temples by other names such as - Edja- 
Mcmndr at Mann^r-gudi (Tanjore district), Saurirdja at Tirukkannapuram (Tinnevelly district), 
and Banga-manndr at Sri-Villiputtfir (Tinnevelly district). If Jandrdana also similarly denotes 
Krishna, then the image at Warkalli may have a reference to some incident in the later stage 
of Krishna’s life. A reference to the KsMtra-Mdhdtmya may enable us to settle this 
doubtful question, 
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temple of 0aja in North India is aliso four- armed, and it may he interesting to trace, 
if possible, whether there is any tradition connecting this image with Sri-Krishna. 

M. T, NABASIMHIENGAR. 


A Note 

Thh traditions of Janardana^ in Varhala or Tarhalai (= ValJlpah of Brahma) have 
nothing to do with Krishna. I do not remember to have seen any /ottr-armed 
image of Krishna in South India, Dvaraka-natlm (Krishna) in Bvaraha, Ohha* 
mandal, Kattiawad, has fonr arms. This is important, inasmuch as that country is 
where Sri-Krishna himself lived. The readers of the Mythic Society’s Journal may 
read, in this connexion, Topics 46 and 47 in my Divine Wisdom of the DravuU 
BaintSi anent ‘ Two or Kour-Arm ’ Controversy. 


A. GOYINBAOHABYA, m.e.a.s, 


The term Jmdrdmaj though derivable in many ways, is generally explained as the 
Destroyer of the Jmas^ a tribe of the RAkshasas or demons, who inhabited the sea-coast. 

Of. (l) 5(121 (firi-Par&sara-Bhatt&raka’s Oommentary on the Yishnu- 

■o 

Sahasra-ntoa). 

(2) — (Sankaraoh&rya’s Commentary on the Yish- 

nu-Sahasra-n^ma) . 

1 The Janirdana image of Varkala in Travanoore— that is, the MUla-vigraha-^iQ four- 
armed, The VtsavQrVigraha is also such, if I remember rightly. But tlje M'ula-vigrahQ 
^fixed image) is, to us, important for the Querj^.— A, G. 
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intimated to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10, The Annual General Meetings will be held in March. 

11. Framing and alteration of Eules rests entirely with the Com- 
mittee. 


S. KEISHNASWAMI AIYANGAE, 
F. J. BIGHAEPS, 


Joint Secretaries. 
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THE HISTORY AHD COMMERCE OF THE 

INDIAN OCEAN 


A jpajper rmd before the Mythic Society 


By Mb. S. Kbishnaswami AiYANaAB, m.a., f.b. hist. s. 

SUMMAE Y 

!• Geographically India dominates the Indian Ocean. 

2. Indian Ocean History is the History of Indian Ocean Oommeroe, 

3. India is the magnet of nations, 

4. India’s part in this commerce more passive ^than active. 

5. Throughout this history Western and Eastern nations contend for this 

trade. 

6. This trade is active or quiescent according as the land route is shut or 

open, 

7. There is a pendulum like swing in the Indian Ocean Commerce, the two 

extremities being the Somali coast on the one side and the coast of 
China on the other. 

8. The trade of India then as now was in the hands of those that had the 

mastery of the sea. 


On a map of the world the Indian Ocean appears as a deep vaulted arch 
resting upon Australia and South Africa as bases. The deep curve of the 
arch throughout its length is fairly regular except on the Eastern side 
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where the Islande of Indonesia lead on step by step frona the south point 
of Asia to Australia, Thus the Indian Ocean has the limitless expanse 
of the ocean only on its southern side. On this vast land arch of the 
ocean India lies right at the place where the key-stone of the arch is 
bound to be, but projecting into the ocean more than twenty degrees of 
latitude. This position gives it command of the ocean, and it is this 
circumstance again that has given the ocean her name. 

Unlike the Mediterranean or the Indonesian Seas, the Indian Ocean is 
rather prohibitive in point of distance to be navigated in sailing craft 
from land to land except by hugging the coast. This distance would 
appear to account for the lack of nautical enterprise among the Indians ; 
but it must be remembered that these distances are nowhere entirely 
prohibitive. The real causes of the lack of maritime enterprise seem to 
be, however, the existence of landward ways throughout this region 
excepting the South and the West, and the want of nautical enterprise 
among the people that made the history of India. 

It is not possible to postulate anything definite about how far we 
would be justified in looking for the home of man in the Indian Ocean, 
but the earliest dark people of South Asia, of whom we know anything 
at all, appear not to have been a maritime people. Even a later admixture 
of the nautically gifted Malays did not alter the position much. These 
mixed in varying degrees with the more ancient people and gave rise to 
blends so different that they range from the almost pure Melanesians 
through Micronesians, Alfurs, Negritos, on to the Polynesians who may 
be considered almost entirely of Malay stock. Even the Australian, 
perhaps, could be brought into this group. The East Malays never made 
their mark upon history; because the cluster of small islands made any- 
thing like a large or united empire impossible. There was further the 
drawback that the intervening Malay Peninsula happened to be just 
at the junction of the two important civilizations, Indian and Chinese. 
Neither of these influences was imperial; the Chinese turning them into 
commerce, and the Indian having had its effect solely upon their culture 
and spiritual life. 

It is not, however, to be understood that, among the peoples so 
advantageously situated as those on the Indian Ocean region, maritime 
enterprise was altogether absent. All that could, with confidence, be 
asserted is that such enterprise as did exist did not lead on to a confederacy 
of Delos or Athenian Empire. Such navigation as there was, was along 
the coast mostly, and the purpose of it was commerce and not conquest. 
All along the semicircular coast line there are points at which people 
cluster because - of their fertility. Ancient sailing craft went from 
point to point. So the arch was cut by an infinite number of chords, 
long and short, but the longest of them all then, as now, was that 
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from Madagascar to Ceylon, and across to the Malay Peninsula and 
Indonesia. India should have played a great part if her people were of 
the insular kind that achieved their greatness upon the sea. This was 
not to be. 

This want of nautical enterprise in India was not due to her lack of 
good harbours, as the great river mouths could have served the purpose 
well enough, as in fact they did to a limited extent. The people who 
got possession of her, and made her civilization and history lacked the 
energy and did not quite feel the need for putting out to sea. If India 
was to her landward neighbours, ‘ a Cynosure of neighbouring eyes ’, to the 
seaward she proved to be the ‘magnet of nations’. In other words, those 
original peoples that showed some nautical ability had not the capacity for 
empire ; while those that built her empires, great and small never acquired 
any nautical efficiency. The Aryan invaders of the country did not show 
much inclination for the sea. When once it was established that com- 
merce was the sole object of sea-going, and it came to be recognized that 
there was no higher ambition in it, India could wait for other peoples 
to go to her rather than that she should be at the trouble and risk to go 
to them. This was what actually did happen. 

If in navigation in its early stages people advanced, as' in other arts, 
by slow degrees, there are only two regions of the Indian Ocean where 
nature has afforded facilities — the Eed Sea and the Persian Gulf on the 
one side and Indonesia on the other. Why the peoples of the latter 
portion did not play any prominent part has already been explained- 
The former had the advantages, and it is there that one has to look for 
the earliest evidence of commercial activity. The commercial history of 
the Persian Gulf must remain a sealed book till more is known of the 
history of the Elamites. Chaldaean tradition of the advent of their first 
God would warrant inferences of trade by way of the Persian Gulf; and 
the supposed use of teak in the building of the great tower at Babylon 
would argue commercial intercourse with Malabar. It is the Bed Sea, 
however, that plays the greater part and throws the more lurid light 
upon the early history of commerce in this region. It was then, as it 
is now since the epoch-making achievement of M. Lesseps, the highway 
of commerce between the East and the West. 

The Egyptians were exclusive; and yet they kept up communication 
with the countries producing spice and frankincense, namely. South Arabia 
and the Eastern horn of Africa. The last King of the Eleventh Dynasty 
(2000—1778 B.o.) Seanchkara flitted out an expedition under his admiral 
Henu to sail from Ooptos to ‘ Punt Queen Hathepfut about 1490 B. o. 
gave the same commission to her fleet on its southward - voyage. The 
maintenance of a fleet in the Bed Sea by King Bameses III (1200 — 
1168 B.o.) is certainly evidence of nautical enterprise, although it may 
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not bear the burden of supporting th^ conclusion that the ,Pho6nicians 
learnt navigation from the Egyptians. 

It was left for the Phoenicians to open Indian trade to the West 
by way of the sea, and they were as much pioneers in the Indian trade 
as in the Western. Passing over Strabo’s account of their settlement at 
Tylos and Arados, there is still no doubt that their trading voyages 
went back to the second mille nn ium B.o. Since the expedition of 
Hiram and Solomon to Ophir from Ezingeber and Elath, the route to 
the mysterious land of gold was known and regularly frequented. It 
was David that secured Edom at the head of the Eed Sea, and the 
alliance his son Solomon entered into with Hiram, King of Tyre was a 
mere continuation of this policy. If philological evidence is not out of 
court in this connexion, the existence of a few words in Hebrew which 
apply to the objects indicated only in Tamil at this period would put it 
beyond doubt that there was regular commercial relation between South 
India and Palestine. That this trade was cafried on and valued is amply 
in evidence in the struggle which the Hebrews maintained for securing 
possession of Elath, the modern Akabah, in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies B.o. With the final loss of their port in 730 b.o. at the head 
of the Eed Sea the Hebrews lost their Indian Ocean trade and with it 
their political unity. 

This loss to the Hebrews brought to the Indian Ocean, however, the 
fresh accession of a people who had no idea of political power. These 
were the* Phoenicians who allied themselves with the Hebrews so long 
as these latter were powerful, but threw in their lot with the Egyptians 
when the Hebrews retired. This change of power led to the circum- 
navigation of Africa in 608 B.o. under Necho II, King of Egypt. Eor 
the next six centuries the Ocean trade became mere transit trade and 
in consequence insignificant. It made no difference to this trade when 
Darius Hystaspes (sixth century B.o., 522 — 486 b.o.) completed the canal 
from the Nile to the Eed Sea, begun by Eameses II, nor when Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (284 — 247 b.o.) restored this canal from its ruins. It made no 
difference to their trade that Nebuchadnezar founded primarily for commerce 
the city of Teredon at the mouth of Euphrates and improved the channels 
of this river and the Tigris. The Achaemeni^s, while they guaranteed the 
security of the land routes and kept them open, ruined all the sea trade 
and the rise and fall of empires in Western Asia destroyed the wholesale 
commerce of the Phoenicians which could not be revived even by the 
greatest efforts of the South Arabians. Alexander the Great with a keen 
perception of the importance of their trade founded Alexandria, the focus 
of the trade of the Ancient World, which alas ! it could become in fact 
only some centuries after his death. His exploration of the mouth of the 
Indus, his deputation of Nearchus and his fleet to sail from this point 
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to the mouth of Euphrates, the improvements he effected to navigate 
this river up to Babylon and the founding of Charax by him at the mouth 
of the Tigris, his attempt to reopen the long neglected route from the 
Persian Gulf round Arabia, and his plan for the circumnavigation of 
Africa — all these alike bear eloquent testimony as much to the genius of 
the author as to the importance of the object. His early death brought 
all these to an abrupt end. The struggle, for mastery among his earlier 
successors, and for very existence among the later ones did not afford 
much scope for such farseeing enterprises. The magnificent activity of 
the Great Macedonian Monarch did not, however, prove altogether barren 
of result. The Ptolemies (312 B.o. — 30 B.o.) became, as rulers of Egypt, 
heir to Alexander’s exploring and commercial ambitions and these continued 
the traditional Egyptian policy. The construction of the canal to the 
Pelusian arm of the Nile, the founding of ports (among them Berenice, 
not far from Suakim) on the Red Sea, and the securing of the old route 
to Coptos, all under the Ptolemies, had the effect of raising the traditional 
transit trade into oversea trade, though still on a very modest scale, to 
blossom later on into full Ocean commerce under their Roman successors. 

After Alexander’s invasion, India came into touch with the outer 
world to a far greater extent than ever she did before, and what is more 
she came into touch with the outer world both by way of land and, to 
a smaller extent perhaps, by way of the sea. To this latter consummation 
the Ptolemies appear to have contributed largely, and the fact of such 
communication is put beyond doubt by the Greek inscription at Edfu 
referring to Sophon Indos (Subhanu, the Indian) and by the Papyrus of 
Oxyrhynchus. Oversea communication to India by way of Egypt was 
clearly established when in 30 B. o. the Romans became masters of Egypt. 
With. their advent in this region, maritime commerce of the Indian Ocean 
takes a fresh start and the lucky venture of the Greek Hippalos (first 
century b.o.), which led to the discovery of the monsoons, was the 
crowning achievement of the series of nautical enterprises over a long 
stretch of time. It was Cape Eartak (Greek Syagrus) about the centre 
of the south coast of Arabia, that was the starting point and the ports 
of the Malabar Coast were the objective of these enterprises. 

Almost directly after the annexation of Egypt, Augustus received an 
embassy from India, presumably from the South. A later embassy came 
to him from the Pandion thus indicating clearly that the Romans were 
in touch with the south of the country and not like their Greek prede- 
cessors. with the North. Both Pliny and Strabo (first century A. D.) 
complained of the heavy drain of gold from Rome into India, and this 
question assumed such gravity under Tiberius that the Senate considered 
how best they could stem this outflow of gold. Senate and savants not- 
withstanding the Romans were plying a brisk trade with India, the 
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magnitxide of which was completely 'altered by the discovery of Hippaloa. 
India ceased, as in the later days of Portuguese ^scovery, to be the goal 
of the West.. Ceylon, and further the Golden Chersonese (Malacca) came 
within their purview and this brought them into touch with the Chinese, 
the Phoenicians (commercial power) of the East. Kattigura, whether it 
be Tonquin or Canton, became the great meeting place and mart of 
exchange between the Ear East and the West. All this commercial 
activity lasted on down to the reign of Caraoalla early in the third 
century a.d. as has been pointed out in a former issue of the Mythic 
Society’s Journal (vide India at the Dawn of the Christian Era, vol. i, 
pt. ii). 

It was pointed out already that the Eomans ventured upon Ocean 
•commerce when they found the land route impossible because of the 
Parthians, while the most enterprising among their Greek predecessors 
were under no such necessity, because of land communication. In con- 
sidering Chinese enterprise upon the Indian Ocean, it has to be borne 
in mind that the Chinese were influenced by similar considerations. 
During the period covered above the Chinese had been constantly 
threatened by the great tribes which are known by the generic name 
Hiung-nu. It was the first great Emperor of China that felt the need 
for protection against these barbarians and completed the Great Wall 
220 — 210 B.o. Under his successors of the Western Han Dynasty war 
against the western barbarians proved unavailing, and one of the rulers 
of the dynasty sought peace by a marriage alliance with no improvement 
in the relations. It was the great Emperor Wou-ti (140 — 87 B.o.) that felt 
the enormous drain of blood and money in these campaigns. He attempted 
to get into political relations with the people in the rear of the Hiung-nu 
such as the Yueh-chi in Sogdiana. Chang Chieu, the amFassador on the 
gfeat mission, was taken prisoner on the western route but managed to 
reach his destination. He had to avoid that road on his return journey, 
and even on the Khotan Lob-nor road he was again taken prisoner by 
the Hiung-nu. He managed at last to return to China in 126 B.o., 
but was sent on another mission to Turkestan. It was on this occasion 
that he brought back peace ensuring regular intercourse with Central Asia. 
He it was that brought to China report of the existence of Buddhism in 
India, one great stimulus to intercourse with that country, as also 4he 
cultivation of the grape, pomegranate, and lucerne. It was in this reign 
that the Chinese Empire extended in all directions. It included the 
Southern Provinces and Yunan and what was more Cochin-China was 
annexed. This expansion southwards brought China into the commercial 
circle of the Indian Ocean. Peaceful missions were dispatched to Sogdiana 
and Parthia. All this effort on the western side was to keep the high 
ways of trade clear of the marauding tribes and had but partial success. 
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None the less was it necessary to secure a share of the trade of the 
western world to ease the financial strain of the wars. 

In the first century B.o, then while the trade of the Indian Ocean 
littoral was developing into Ocean commerce through the discovery of 
the south-west monsoon, the Chinese also came into touch with the 
eastern half of the ocean. The maritime enterprise of the Chinese waxes 
and wanes according as the other commercial peoples show less activity 
or more. It is doubtful if the China silks, valued highly in India, came 
by way of land or by way of the sea ; but there seems to have been some 
early trade in this article at least. So long as the overland route remaine'd 
closed, it was indispensable to have the sea route open to come into touch 
with the "West. If the Eomans, or may be their Creek predecessors 
before them, ventured eastwards into Indonesia or Malacca, the Chinese 
sailed no farther West than this. There seem to have been Chinese 
marts in Ceylon and the east coast of India earlier than the Eoman 
entry into this region. When the Eomans sailed up to Kattigura, the 
Chinese retreated, their purpose being trade and trade alone. It was 
seen that Eoman trade in the East ceased early in the third century 
A.n. with the Emperor Caracalla’s accession. It is in that century that 
Chinese trade advanced westwards. The Eomans ceasing to sail up to 
Kattigura, the Chinese advanced westwards to Penang and Malacca 
where they are found in the middle of the fourth century A.n. About the 
end of the century they advanced to Ceylon which offered the additional 
attraction of the teaching of the Buddha to the commercial. This was 
a goal that they strove to reach again and again ; and by the middle of 
the fifth century they carried themselves forward up to the Persian (irulf 
and the town of Hira on the Euphrates. If Edrisi is to be believed at 
all they went up to Aden and the other ports of the Eed Bea. All this 
forward move ceased about A.n. 700, although, by now, they had secured 
a firm hold upon Ceylon which remained the emporium between the East 
and West to the middle of the eighth century A.n. 

During the seven centuries of the pendulum-like oscillations of Chinese 
trade, there were revolutions in Western Asia, which affected this trade 
considerably. In this part of the Indian Ocean took place a phenomenon 
similar to the ousting of the Dutch from the carrying trade of the West 
in the seventeenth century A.n. The G-reco-Eoman trade was gradually 
ousted and its place was alike gradually being taken by the inhabitants of 
the western littoral of the Indian Ocean. 

The Indians themselves did not look upon this development of the 
flourishing commerce with indifference, and it was, perhaps, in this 
period that they made the advance to the East. The evidence of Indian 
infl,uence in Indonesia is so great that active intercourse is undeniable. 
In the region of Indonesia there sprang into importance a people called 
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the Malays who began seriously to compete with, and at one period 
supersede, the Chinese. But up to Ceylon the Chinese continued to 
ply their trade. It was beyond this limit that the Chinese were com- 
pletely deprived of their trade by the consolidation of the Persian power 
under the Sassanids (a.d. 227 — 651). Eaising their kingdom to the 
rank of a great power, they gained absolute possession of the trade 
of the Persian G-ulf. Hence their monopoly remained unchallenged as 
neither the Indians nor the powerful inhabitants of the kingdom of Hira 
had any other route available. It was from Khosru II of this dynasty 
that the Ohalukya Pulikesin II received the embassy, depicted in a fresco 
painting at Ajanta, in a.d. 62.5-6. 

Like the Persian, Arabian and Indian merchantmen sailed to Ceylon 
or to the port opposite on the Indian coast Tondi, to receive the wares 
brought in Chinese junks, particularly silk, cloves, aloes-wood, etc., 
with a view to carry , these commodities across the Persian Gulf. 
On the Bed Sea, however, Persian influence did not make such head- 
way as to abolish Roman influence, so that Berenice Troglodytic?, 
the far-famed port, flourished up to the fourth century a.d. Even in 
the days of Justinian (a.d. 527-40) the ships of the Eastern Roman 
Empire sailed from Klisma and ancient Elath through the Red Sea to 
India. It is in this way that the Romaka Siddhanta of the astronomers 
and the Yavanapura meridian (meridian of Alexandria) must have come 
into India. The unusually firm hold that the Persians maintained on 
the Euphrates valley made it impossible to break their monopoly of the 
western trade along th6 shortest route. Hence the Bed Sea presented 
itself as the only avenue of communication between the East and the 
West. The expanding trade demands of the Byzantine court, as well as 
of the civilized Mediterranean world, found the shipping industry of 
Klisma and Elath inadequate, and Justinian found it necessary to seek 
the alliance of other States favourably situated to supplement the efforts 
of these. These allies were the Ethiopians of the Auxumitic kingdom 
at the entrance to both the Indian Ocean and the Bed Sea (Somaliland, 
Abyssinia). This would naturally mean a lapse back into transit trade. 
This movement failed to turn the flank of the Persians who had firmly 
secured their connexion with India by an alliance with the western power 
of the early Chalukyas, their contemporaries. Every attempt at dislodging 
them, therefore, left them stronger than they were before. 

The advent of Muhammad and the development of Islam under his 
i m mediate successors brought Isldm into touch at ope sweep with both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, but it was only in the region of the 
Indian Ocean that their influence was at all lasting. It is in this ocean 
alone that their power took an Oceanic character. Pre-isMmic Arabs 
were accustomed to sea-faring. The migration of the Ge-ez nations of 
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South Arabia to Abyssinia and the navigation of the peoples of Hira and 
Aden would be proof of this ; but anything like a deliberate oversea policy 
they never adopted in their pre-islamio days. Soon after the death of 
Muhammad the neo-Persian kingdom lay shattered by the powerful hand 
of ‘tJmar (a.d. 634-44), and it seemed as if the Indian Ocean was about 
to lapse back into its usual state of comparative insignificance. This 
was the more likely as about the year a.d. 641 the whole of nearer 
Asia and Egypt fell under the yoke of Isldm. The Indian Ocean thus 
became a vaster Arabian Sea. Erom Suez and Massowah to Karachi and 
the Indus, its waves washed the shore under the dominion of the Khalifs, 
both Ommeiad and ‘Abbaside. It became possible for the world com- 
merce of those days to fall into the hands of the Arabs alone. Eor the‘ 
first time in the authenticated history of the Indian Ocean has one’s 
attention to be divided between two routes, the immemorial Bast to 
West and the now modern North to South. The claim of the Arabs to 
historical greatness in this region consists in their expansion towards the 
East Coast of Africa where alone the Arabs asserted their capacity to 
resist the world powers of modern times. 

The fall of Persia and the possession of several of the commercial 
ports made the Arabs see the necessity for seaward enterprise for them 
prosperity. The founding Basra or Bassora and BaghdM testify to their 
political foresight and their knowledge of the geographical requirements 
of commerce. The Arab fleets are seen on the coasts of India as early 
as A.D. 637. It was necessary for them, however, to drive out the Persians 
from the sea where they continue to be all-powerful even after the fall of 
the Sassanids, a.d. 641; nay, in fact, the Parsis found a home in India 
from the cruel hands of ‘Umar and must keep their commerce as a prime 
necessity of their existence. Eor two centuries, therefore, the two peoples 
managed to trade upon the Indian Ocean in peaceful harmony and 
in the early decades kept to the old time-honoured paths of commerce 
without going beyond Ceylon, as Chinese commerce at the time went 
up to the shores of the Persian Gulf. When about A.D. 700 the Persians 
and the Arabs ventured boldly across the Bay of Bengal owing to 
improvements in their ship-building and the knowledge of the compass, 
the Chinese retired as was habitual with them. The meeting place between 
the East and the West became Kalah on the Straits of Mala,cca instead 
of Ceylon. Up to the thirteenth century when again the Chinese began 
their rhythmical westward movement, thanks to the stimulus to navi- 
gation given by Kublai Ehdn and to the enterprise of the Venetian 
Marco Polo, then in the Great Khdn’s service, the ponderous Chinese junks 
begin to make their appearance far into the West, and their visits to Cali- 
cut and Qrmuz were quite frequent, although their terminal port was in 
Ceylon as in the previous periods. 
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It was in this period of their maritime activity that they attempted • 
discovery and conquest. They made one voyage of discovery to , Makdishn 
in East Africa. In the first half of the fifteenth century the monarchs of 
the Ming dynasty, subjugated Ceylon and with this Chinese activity in 
the Indian Ocean reached its culminating point. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century China disappeared from the Indian Ocean and this time 
permanently. The repeated attempts of China, spread over more than 
a thousand years, to keep in touch with the West were barren of conse- 
quences either to China or the West. 

But one fact of significance must be noted. It is now that the nauti- 
cal spirit of the Malays and their maritime capacity emerge out of 
the obscurity that hitherto shrouded them. The most natitical among 
the peoples of Indonesia, their maritime achievements were limited by 
their geographical surroundings. Their early voyages before the Chinese 
venture in those regions were probably not the first in their history. No 
e^ct information, however, is available except to trace with tolerable 
clearness how the Western Archipelago and Java came into certain re- 
lation with India and how both Brahmanism and Buddhism found their 
way thither. -It was only when the Malays abandoned their insular posi- 
tion from a correct appreciation of its political and economic narrowness 
that they achieve anything worthy. The foimding of Singapore in a.d. 
1160 from the old empire of Menangkabau 'marks the beginning of 
their power which extended in the course of the next centuries to the 
great part of Indonesia and found conspicuous expression in the pros- 
perity of Malacca founded in a.d. 1262, through which for many centu- 
ries the whole commerce from West to East passed. It was the ordinance 
of an unkind destiny that at the very moment when they were ready for 
a larger development of their nautical abilities that the era of European 
enterprise in the Indian Ocean dawned. Piracy, which had been greatly 
esteemed by the Malays even before, had since become their almost 
exclusive occupation till it was put dovra in comparatively recent times. 
One feat on a large scale was, however, performed by them and that 
was the occupation of the island of Madagascar, an event ascribed to any 
time between the first and the twelfth "centuries a.d. 

- The Arab adventures on the western shores of the Indian Ocean 
had left more lasting results. They sailed from Yemen down the coast 
of Africa, from which the Greeks kept aloof, even beyond the Equator 
down to the end of the second century a.d. Before the advent of IsUm, 
however, these voyages were purely commercial. About a century after 
the Hijra the connexion with the South was drawn clpser. Where 
formerly there were only factories, fortified towns • sprang up. Bound 
these towns were grouped little kingdoms, small in size, but able to influ- 
ence and change, nationality and customs, religion and type of the settled 
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population. Makdishu and . Barawa, Malindi and Mombasa, bnt especially 
Kilwa-Kiswani, flourished for many centuries as centres of these States, 
by whose maintenance for fully nine hundred years the Arab nation has 
given the most brilliant proof of historical strength and permanence.- 
Despite all their familiarily and maritime activity the chartography of 
the Indian Ocean was not well understood till quite modem times. The 
Indian Ocean was imagined to be a long and narrow continuation of the 
Mediterranean turned south. This was not all. It was taken to be an 
inland sea like the Mediterranean with an imaginary southern land bound- 
ary formed by twisting the east coast of Africa to run due East and 
West at the southern extremity of the ocean. This vyas carried in 
imagination to meet Asia somewhere in the far Bast. Ptolemy the geogra- 
pher accepted this notion and perpetuated it, as the idea passed down 
through the Arabs to the Europe of the middle ages, notwithstanding 
that the Arabs were familiar with the African coast line along Somali- 
land and Zanzibar. This false notion had two important results. It 
confined the activity of the Arabs, because of a desire to keep near home, 
to the east coast of Africa except for an occasional voyage or two to the 
unknown Sendsh Coast — a name they gave to the ‘ Terra Australis ’ or 
Ethiopian Australia of Ptolemy. The idea of such a continent in the 
South Indian Ocean made it remain a problem it was impossible for the 
middle ages of Europe to solve. 

This early notion as to its imagined character made it an impossible 
barrier between the imperfect civilization that bordered on it. Hence 
■ from the earliest time the navigation of the ocean was avoided by a 
detour or was conducted by coasting or was placed under the control of 
the monsoons entirely. The high roads of the sea followed the time- 
honoured lines of latitude except when the Arabs made their occasional 
voyages either to Sendsh or to Sofala, from the period of Phoenician enter- 
prises in the second millennium B.o. down to the middle of the fifteenth 
century A. D. All their intercourse, the Chinese conquest of Ceylon and the 
Arab conquest of India excepted, was one-sided and devoted to cotomerce. 
Its importance lay in the civilizing of mankind. In this exchange of the 
products of the Bast and West, the latter was always the recipient and 
then, as now, the balance of trade was against Europe. During the last 
third of the period covered above, it was the West Asiatic peoples that 
were the carrying agents — principally the Persians and later on the 
Arabs. When these latter swept into a political and intellectual world- 
power, the time-honoured connexion between the Msditerranean world 
was snapped — ‘ whether it is a question of obtaining rare spices, dyes, or 
luxuries, or of the introduction of the Indian system of numerals, or of 
the widening of the knowledge of medicine and mathematics, of geography 
and astronomy, the result is always the same; the nations that c om mand 



the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf are inevitably the agents. The Indian 
Ocean after the seventh or eigth century A. d. bears the stamp of a purely 
Asiatic Sea, with possibly a faint African mixture.’ 

The Indian Ocean like the Pacific was thus removed from the vision 
of the Europeans who have had to re-discover and open it up ; that this 
happened simultaneously with the opening up of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic belongs to the chapter of accidents, but the discovery itself is due 
to the course of internal development of the European nations that took 
part in it ; the difference in the course of the work of exploration was 
due to geographical conditions and belongs entirely to modern history 
and European enterprise. 











THE BRAHMANAIC SYSTEMS OF RELI- 
GION AND PHILOSOPHY' 

A pa^er read before the Mythic Society 
December 19, 1910 

By Mb. M. T. Nabasimhibngab, b.a., m.e.a.s. 


Ladies and G-bntlbmbn, 

As it is custoraary with us in the East to begin a subject like this with 
an invocatory verse, let me open the lecture with a few lines from 
a Western poet (John Langhobnb), whose pious sentiments deserve to 
be echoed by all nations in the world : — 

Light of the World! Immortal Mind! 

^ Father of all the human kind! 

Whose boundless eye, that knows no rest, 

Intent on nature’s ample breast, 

Explores the space of earth and skies, 

And sees eternal incense rise! 

To Thee, my humble voice I raise; 

Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

These lines, as rendered into Sanskrit in my Parivritti-ratnamala, 
run thus:— 

c5r^4 Jicrf ii 

CK 


1 To treat of Eeligion separately from PUlosophy is, from the Hindn point of view, an 
impossible task, as in India especially we see the two mixed up_ so closely that we c^mot 
think of the one apart from the other. (Fide my ‘ Paper on Kalidisa’s Bebgion and Phuo- 
Bophy’ — contributed to the Indian Antiguary, 1910.) 
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Oh, may I still Thy favour prove 
Still grant me gratitude and love, 

Let truth and virtue guard my heart; 

Nor peace, nor hope, nor joy depart; 

But yet, whatever my life may be 
My heart shall still repose on Thee ! 

To Thee, my humble voice I raise ; 

Forgive, while I presume to praise. 

Which again reads in Sanskrit thus : — 

m ficIfcTt ^ 1 

5[Rc!t *Tg;:T i 

'« so 

vm ^ wrfq m i 

' ^>cT *Fr ^iw^r TO* ^ « 

The Executive Council of the Mythic Society have done me a great 
honour by allowing me the opportunity of addressing this learned audience. 
I shall deem myself very fortunate if what I am going to say to-night 
should be found acceptable to this audience as giving a fairly correct 
idea of the Brahmanaic systems of Eeligion and Philosophy, 

Much has been written, no doubt, and by eminent scholars, on the 
Vedanta Philosophy. But so far, the Vedanta Philosophy has come to 
mean the Advaita Philosophy as taught by the followers of ^ankarachftrya. 
Very little was known of the Dvaita and the Vi^sh^advaita systems till 
very recently. The English translations of a few works of the Great 
Eeformers — 6ri-Eamanu]’acharya and Madhvacharya — have been made 
available to the public only within recent times; but the bulk of the 
religious and philosophical literature relating to these systems remains as 
yet untranslated. Thus the precious sentiments of the 6rI-Vaishnava 
Saints and Sages, for example, which are preserved mostly in the Tamil 
lan|;uage, are still a sealed book to Western scholars. Dr. Grierson, the 
well-known orientalist, bears testimony to the treasure of pious thoughts 
contained in the Dravidian Eeligious Literature, and has recently published 
the translations of some valuable works in the Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society of London.^ A comprehensive study of the religious or 
philosophical systems of India may not be quite possible to' foreign 
scholars, who have not made a personal investigation of the creeds and 
beliefs of the people, as professed in the present day,* This defect has 

1 Vide, foE instance. Translation of Artha-Panohaka, by A, Govindaobarya of Mysore 
(J.B.A.8., July, 1910). 

9 Of. Monier Williams’s Eeligious Thought ahd Life in IwcJiu— (Preface to the First 
Edition), 
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been noticed of late by orientalists, and it is a matter of great pleasure 
to all that attempts are now being made to study the ' life of the man 
upon the soil’. 

Dr. Grierson, in his Introduction to the Artha-Pafiohaka, translated 
by A. Gorii^aoharya, says (J.E.A.S. for July, 1910): — 'I have also left 
out a few quotations from European writers on the Bhagavata doctrines 
whose views are familiar in this country, and, however valuable, do 
not possess the authority of an Indian Professor of the religion It 
would, therefore, be very profitable if Indian scholars are invited to 
co-operate with European scholars in the attempt to trace and collect 
the secret treasures contained in the religious and philosophical systems 
of India. The labours of orientalists in this field of literature, till 
now, have no doubt been very laudable ; but their conclusions, we are 
sorry to observe, have become mostly one-sided. Even the latest among 
them have wrongly identified the Vedanta, as a whole, with only one 
of its several aspects; and have given it the most misleading title of 
Indian Pantheism, Very few of them have earnestly studied the religious 
beliefs and philosophical views now current among the peoples of South 
India. It is a well-known fact that South India was the cradle Or 
Brahmanaic revival. The great reformers, ^ankaracharya, Eamanujacharya, 
Madhvacharya, all belong to South India; and it is from the teachings 
of these that a few northern reformers imbibed their spiritual knowledge 
in later times. Even to-day the Pandits of South India are held in great 
esteem and veneration by the North Indian scholars and are considered 
authorities in matters relating to Eeligion and Philosophy, — ^as being tlie 
custodians of the teachings of the great Icharyas of old. 

It is here in the South of India that the renowned Dravida Saints (the 
authors of the 4,000 Divya Prabandha works) and the great Sages who 
wrote their precious commentaries on them, lived and worked for the 
elevation of the masses, irrespective of caste or creed.* 

The three great Brahmanaic communities — the Smartas, the ^ri 
Vaishnavas and the Madhvas — have their representative Mathas estab- 
lished by the great Eeformers in the South, and the Gurus of these 
Mathas command pre-eminence even to-day, throughout India — the majority 
of the northern devotees being their disciples. 

Thus we see that South India is the proper place where the Brahmanaic 
religions can be best studied. 

It may be observed that all the Brahmanaic systems of religion in 
India can be comprised within the three well-known original systems 
based on the Vedanta, viz. : (1) the Advaita, (2) the Dvaita, and (3) the 
Visishtddvaita ; all other schools founded on the Vedanta, are each of 

> Bee my Introduction to the UpadUcrratnamila, Ananda PresB, Madrasi 
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them seen to be, an off-shoot from, or a sub-division of, one or the other 
of these three main systems. 

My duty to-night will, therefore, be to lay before you a brief sketch 
of these three systems of Brahmanaic. Beligion and Philosophy. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that, in the short space of an hour, 
I cannot be expected to do full justice to these great systems. All that 
I can hope to do is to mention a few leading points in the doctrines of 
the respective systems; and by comparing them briefly, to draw some 
inference as to the nature of the tenets common to all the Vedantic 
schools of -thought. 

Let us first note briefly what the terms Advaiia, Dvaita and Visishtd- 
dvmta mean. 

The Advaita system recognizes only one entity called Brahman or 
Atman and holds the world to be unreal. Hence the name Advaita (non- 
Dualism or Monism). This system is generally represented by the Smarta 
community among the Brahmans. 

-The Dvaita system recognizes all the three entities— -matter, soul and 
God; and holds that they are entirely distinct from one another, and that 
no two of them can be identified. Hence it is called the Dvaita (Dualism) . 
This system is represented by the Madhva community of the Brahmans. 

The ViSishtadvaita also recognizes all the three entities — matter, soul 
and God ; but holds that, although they are by nature distinct from one 
another, God or the Supreme Soul is often identified (in the Upanishads) 
in a figurative sense with the Universe of matter and souls — which is (as 
it were) His body. Matter and souls being the inseparable attributes of 
God at all times — ^in a subtle or suTcshma stage before creation, and in a 
gross or sihula stage after creation, this system lays stress on the Iden- 
tity of God in both these stages. Hence it is called the Visishtadvaita 
(Qualified Monism). This system is represented by the ^ri-Vaishnava 
Community of the Brahmans. 

With this preliminary idea about the three terms, let us now proceed 
to examine the origin of these three systems. 

It may be observed at the outset that the Brahmanic religious or 
philosophical system presents itself in three phases from the earliest 
times known to history or literature. To say that there was only one 
religion throughout India at some remote age is to ignore the contents 
of the Upanishads and other philosophical texts on which the Brahmanic 
religious systems are based. The Upanishads contain clear references 
to three schools of thought current in India from time immemorial. 
There are three distinct classes of passages in the Upanishads — 

(i) (Non-Dualistic Texts) — or passages that apparently 

declare the existence of only one Eeality (Atman or Brahman), and speak 
of all differences as unreal. 
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(ii) (Dualistio Texts) or passages that openly declare the dis- 
tinctions between matter, souls and God (i. e. distinctions between every 
two individuals among them)' — all the three being treated as real entities. 

(iii) (Eeconciling Texts) or passages that reconcile the above 

two apparently contradictory classes of texts— by proving diversity in 
unity. 

A few examples will make this division of the Vedantic texts obvious. — 

(i) Non-Dtialistio Texts (sw^SIcT?!:) 

(1) ‘ There is nothing here that is many and varied. He who sees 

this world as though it is varied, obtains death from death.’ 

{Brih. Up., iv. 4.) 

(2) ‘ But where there is duality, as it were, there one sees another ; 

but where to one all this becomes Atman, there who shall see 
whom ; (shall see) by what ; and who shall know, which, and 
by what?’ {Brih. Up., ii. 4-4.) 

(3) ‘ That which is all this is this Atman.’ {Brih. Up., iv. 6-7.) 

(4) ‘For whenever he perceives in Him even the smallest distinction, 

then indeed there is fear for him.’ {Tai. Up., ii. 7-1.) 

(6) ‘ He who knows the Brahman becomes the Brahman alone.’ 

{Mimd. Up., ii. 3-9.) 

(6) ‘He is not all this. Let him worship Him as Atman Himself.’ 

{Brih. Up., i. 4-7.) 

(7) ‘ Existence alone, my dear child, this was at the beginning ; — 

one only, without a second.’ {GhhSnd. Up., vi. 2-1.) 

(8) ‘ That thou art.’ {Ghhand. Up., vi. 8-7.) 

(9) ‘ One alone, Narftyana, was (at the beginning).’ {Mahop., i. 1.) 

(10) ‘ All this was at first one alone, the Atman.’ 

{AitarSya Up., i. 1-1.) 

(ii) Dualistie Texts («^?TcT^:) 

{a) (Soul and God clinging to matter) ‘ Two birds, which possess similar 
attributes and are inseparable friends, cling to the same tree; 
one of them eats the sweet fruits of the Pippala tree, while 
the other shines in splendour without eating at all.’ 

{Mund. Up., iii. 1-1.) 

(6) (God and the Universe) ‘ The two un-bom, the intelligent and the 
non-intelligent, are the Lord and the non-Lord.’ 

{SvSt. Up., i. 9.) 

(c) (Oharaoteristios of the soul as distinguished from matter and God.) 
‘Then whoever feels “I smell this,” that is the soul.’ 

{OhhMnd. Up., viii. 12-4.) 


3 
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‘"Who is the soul? He is that person who is Intninons in the 
proximity to the Pranas in the heart and wholly consists of 
knowledge.’ ^ (Brih. Up., iv. 3-7.) 

‘ He is indeed, the seer, the hearer, the taster, the smeller, the 
thinker, the knower, the doer, and is the person who is made 
np of intelligence.’ {PraSna. Up., iv. 9.) 

‘Having known the soul (Atman) and (God) the Prime-mover 
(Preritri) as separate from one another.’ {8vei. Up., i. 6.) 
‘He, the cause, is the Lord of (souls) the lords of the senses.’ 

{8v§t. Up., vi. 9.) 

The Lord of matter (Pradhana) and souls (KshetraiBas), the Master 
of the qualities. {8vet. Up., vi. 16.) 

From this, the Mayin (God) creates, this Universe ; and in that 
is another (the soul) fettered by Maya; {^vet. Up., iv. 9.) 
‘Having learnt that, and being freed from name (nama) and form 
{rupa), attains the Divine Person, who is the most Supreme.’ 

{Mund. Up., iii. 2-8.) 

(iii) Beooncilmg Texts (EKBRSfatf;) 

(!) ‘ May I become manifold and be born.’ {CTiMnd. Up., vi. 2-3.) 

(2) ‘He thought— May I create the worlds.’ (.Ait. Up., i. 1-1.) 

(3) ‘ The eternal among the eternals, the intelligent among the intelli- 

gents, who, though One, fulfils the desires of the many.’ 

{Katha. Up., v. 13, and 8vet. Up., vi. 13.) 

(4) ‘ He who has entered within is the ruler of all things that are 

born and is the Soul of all.’ (Yajur-J.ranyaTca, iii. 20.) 

(6) ‘ He whose body is the soul.’ (Brih. Up., v. 7-22.) 

(6) ‘ He whose body is the earth.’ {Brih. Up., v. 7-3.) 

(7) ‘ What exists within that small space inside the heart, that is to 

be sought after.’ {Chhdnd. Up., viii. 1-1.) 

(8) ‘ Of whatever nature a man’s worship is in this world, of that 

same nature that man becomes after death.’ 

{GhMnd. Up., iii. 14-1.) 

(9) ‘ From whom all these things are born, in whom when born they 

live, and whom they enter when they perish, do thou desire 
to know that well; that is the Brahman.’ 

{Taitt. Bhrigu, i. 1.) 

(10) ‘He who understands and knows all.’ (Mund. Up., i. 1-9.) 

It is to be observed that of these classes of texts, (1) the Advadia 
systom recognizes the authority of the Non-Dualistic Texts alone, and 
rejects the rest as referring to the vydvahdrika (the apparent and not 
the real) side qf knowledge; (2) the Dvaita system attaches importance 
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to the Dualistic Texts only and tries to explain away the rest ; 
(3) whereas the Yiiishtad/oaita system reconciles the Non-Dmalistic and 
the Dualistic Texts by the application of the remaining class of 

texts — thus recognizing the authority of all the Upanishadic 

passages.* 

"We thus see that the Upanishads present to us three different stages 
of thought, although they are to be construed together so as to give us 
a consistent idea. Hence it is that all the three systems — the Advaita, 
the Dvaita and the ViSishtftdvaita trace their doctrines to the common 
source — the Upanishads. It is true that these three systems have,' for 
their common authorities, several later treatises also, such as the Brahma- 
Satras, the Bhagavad-G-ita, the Smritis, the Itihasas and the Puranas, 
But it is a gross mistake to suppose that the Advaita system had its 
origin in ^ankaracharya, the Dvaita system in Madhvacharya and 
the ViSishtadvaita in Eamanujacharya. These Great Beformers only 
renovated the three systems that had been already formulated by their 
predecessors;® and, by writing their valuable commentaries (Bh&shyas), 
came to be known as the Bhdshyakaras of the respective systems. 

We have thus shown that the germs of these three systems are found 
in the Upanishads themselves; and the chronological order of the three 
great Beformers above named has therefore nothing to do with the or^er 
of treatment that I have herein adopted*, to facilitate comparison — viz.^ 
(first) the Advaita system, (secondly) the Dvaita system- and (thirdly) the 
Viiiishtadvaita system. 

THE ADVAITA SYSTEM 

Taking the Upanishadic passage — ‘ Tat-tvam-asi’ — ‘That thou art’, one 
can see that the word ‘ That ’ represents the Supreme Being (or Para- 
Brahman), the word ‘thou' represents any individual being or soul 
(jivatman) that is addressed, and the verb ‘ art ' shows the identity of 
the two beings (represented by That and thou). 

The whole philosophy of the Advaita system is based on the meaning 
of passages similar to the above. 

There is only one entity according to this school— called Almum or 
Brahman, The term Advaita means non-dualism or monism. To identify 
it with Pamth&ism, as some scholars have done, is not correct, as the 
Advaitin holds that the Universe is unreal. 

1 Every Yedantio scholar should admit that the Upanishads are, as a whole, a consistent* 
embodiment of philosophical thought; and any interpreta^tion given of them can he considered 
soundf only if such interpretation is capable of elucidating all the pasElages in the Upanisha’dir, 
as giving a consistent idea throughout, 

2 Befer to the lists of Acharyas that preceded these Reformers and to their valuahle woris 
among the Quru-'^aram^araia of the three aeota. 
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The Atman (or Brahman) is one only and supreme, and all the worlds 
that seem to have been created by the Supreme Being are in the manner 
of dreams. These are the creations of avidyd or nescience which belongs 
to the Supreme Being Itself. This avidyd is anddi or without a begin- 
ning and is the cause of the various illusory manifestations in the world. 

‘ Sankaracharya maintains that the knowledge of self is the constant 
basis of all other kinds of knowledge. That is, the primary and self 
evident intuition of self is the basis of all other kinds of knowledge, 
whether perceptive or inferential, direct or indirect, present, past or future. 
As we cannot know the external objects without knowmg the self as its 
knower, we may infer that w| cannot think of any object without thinking 
of the same self as its knower. Thus the Universe exists only relative 
to knowledge.’ ‘ 

Prom this relativity of the world to knowledge, it would appear that 
there are two distinct entities, jiz. — 

(1) the self or soul as the subject of knowledge and 

(2) the world as the object of knowledge. 

But this distinction is apparent (SEfT^fTfefi) and not real (qiTRr^^). 

The essence of the self or soul is knowledge. Every object that presents 
itself before this self or soul is found to be pervaded by knowledge ; 
therefore no object can be distinct from self, which in its essence is 
knowledge. It follows therefore that in every act of knowledge, there 
is only one undivided entity — call it self or soul or knowledge — which is 
both subject and object, because it knows only itself and nothing else. 

There is in fact no knower or agent (ffflT)) and nothing knowable 

there is only knowledge (fR). And this knowledge is called Atman or 

Brahman. The whole world which is full of manifestations in the form 
of knowers (or souls) and knowables (objects) is unreal ; whereas Knowledge 
alone', called Atman or Brahman, is real. This is what constitutes the 
Advaita or monistic theory. 

‘ Our knowledge of space and time cannot disprove this theory ; for 
the world of time and space, the objective world, has no independent 
existence, but is comprehended in the self. The belief in its independent 
or real existence is the result of avidyd (nescience or ignorance) — 
which can be destroyed only by a true knowledge of Self or Atman. 
With the merging of time and space in the self, the idea of a plurality 
of souls becomes groundless ; and when the souls or agencies that intro- 
duce finitude into reality are shown to be unreal, finitude also disappears, 
and the Infinite alone remains.’ 

I am iiidebtod to Pandit SitSnatba lattva-bbushaa for some of tba ideas and paBea([es 
quoted here. 
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Thus our own self or soul, the soul in each of us, which seems to be 
finite, is really nothing but Brahman — generally represented by the words 

^•f> 3TJT5=cT — which do not stand as attributes to Brahman, but only 
go to prove the Eeality or Existence of only one entity. Brahman. 
Brahman is similarly identified with Bliss or Ananda. All these terms 
should be taken to negative the reality of objects other than Brahman 
thus : — 

other than Un-Truth, 
fR=(3T|[Rr|fTfvf) „ Ignorance. 

®|5I?cT — „ Einitude. 

STRpg;:-- „ Non-Bliss. 

Thus we see that Brahman, according to the Advaitin, is or 

without attributes; for no qualifying epithets or attributes to Brahman 
can be admitted as real, as such admission would disprove the non- 
dualistic theory. No differentiating attributes (viseshas) can be found 
in Brahman which is one undivided and infinite mass of knowledge — 
spoken of as Ahhanda-SachcMddnanda. 

This again is based on the interpretation of some ITpanishadic 

passages, and has been fully expounded by ^ankarachftrya in his works. 
The following stanzas from his ApardkshdnubhMU contain^ the essence 
of the foregoing theory: — 

JTTf I 

-o >o 

fTif « 

N» 

fire 3^: II 

So far, we have been considering the Advaita doctrine from the ideal 
or parmvSrtJdJca standpoint. But from the practical or vyavahdrika 
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standpoint, the Advaitins admit the whole universe to be real ; and just 
like the other schools of the Vedanta, hold that the world has been created, 

is preserved and destroyed by Isvara Brahman, from the stand- 

point, is called and is supposed to contain all the good attributes 

that may be conceived of— as all-knowing, all-powerful, merciful, just, holy 
and as the friend and saviour of finite souls. This ^practical Brahman is, 

therefore called (or Brahman with attributes), as distinguished from 

the ideal Brahman, which is named (or Brahman without attributes). 

The ideal Brahman which is the only Eeatity, appears to itself through 
the effect of Avidyd (Nescience) or Maya, as practical Brahman, and when 
subject to this illusion of Maya, sees diversity in unity. This Avidyd or 
Maya is without a beginning ; but it has an end. It is the ultimate cause of 

this or worldly bondage, which appears to us to be due to Karma. 

When Brahman realizes its true nature and attains its ideal or 
stage, Avidyd or Mdyd vanishes, and there is Moksha or freedom from 
bondage. 

The practical or stage of Brahman is compared to our 

dreamy condition, and the world is compared to the things we see in 

our dreams. The world is also compared to the image that we see in 

the mirror, and is, therefore, said to have no real existence. When the 

ideal or stage is attained by Brahman, there will be an end 

of Mdyd; and the world vanishes. Brahman will then realize its own 
undivided nature. This is compared to our condition when awake from 
a dream. The whole of this theory is summed up by ^ankaracharya in 
the following introductive verse of the Dakshind-murti-stotra : — 


w ffTs[*Tr I 


CN ' . c\ 

\ 

We have now seen that Sankaracharya speaks of two kinds of 
Brahman — one real or ideal (wnf*I5F)> and the other unreal or practical 


The unreal Brahman or is placed at the head of all 


created beings and is called Apara-Brahma or — i. e. the 

ItowsB on the Effecfe-fjod ; whereas the real Brahman is. called 
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or — i-e. the Higher Brahman or the Oause-Gk)d. We 

have seen that the former is called and the latter as ffT>^?r§T* 

NO ^ 

^ankaracharya is a devout worshipper of (in the form of Vishnu 

or 6iva) although he says that such a Being has no real existence from a 
philosophical point of view. The various sil>tras composed by him are full 

of devotion to this and one or two characteristic verses from 

•O 

his may be quoted as illustrating his pious sentiments: — 

^ TT Wn I 

^1^ JT if ^ 1 

*7; 

Cf B%5[«5rFclt5RF5f II 

^anbaracharya is equally devoted to Vishnu and ^iva; and he regards 
them as identical in spirit with the Supreme Being. Even the followers 
of ^ankaracharya, the Smartas are all worshipping Vishnu as well 
as 6iva in their houses and temples. In fact, the Advaita doctrine regards 
every living being in the Universe as identical with Brahman; and this 

accounts for Sankaracharya’s identifying his own Preceptor 

with God (Govinda or Vishnu) in most of his stotras. 

Moksha or liberation from the worldly bondage is also of two kinds, 
according to ^ankaracharya. Those who are devoted to the Lower 

Brahman will attain Brahma-loka, which is described in the 

^ruti as the Abode of Brahman. Attainment of this Brahma-loka is called 
or relative liberation. There will be no return from this 

NO 

Brahma-loka to the earth, for the liberated souls live there for ages in, 
close proximity to the Lower Brahman ; and when this Brahman is 

merged in the Higher Brahman at the end of the cycle (sfi^q), all the 
souls in the Brahma-loka will share in his happy fate. 

The higher kind of Moksha known as or absolute liberation is 

attained by the knowledge of one’s perfect identity with Para-Brahman 
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(or Higher Brahman). The soul that attains this kind of liberation is 
called a (one that has attained liberation during this life on 

earth). 

To attain this kind of liberation, no Karma (or fulfilment of duties) 
can serve as the direct means. Jiiana or Knowledge of Eeality alone leads 
to this absolute liheraiimv. Karma, in the form of the spiritual exercises 
enjoined in the Bastras, can only purify and prepare the mind for the 

Path of Knowledge (fRiTin). There are four kinds of spiritual exercises 
(known as the recognized by the Advaitins; — 

(1) — or discrimination between eternal and tran- 

NO 

sitory things ; 

(2) — or non-attachment to the rewards of actions 
in this as well as in the other world ; 

(8) or the securing of the various means, such as 

the control of the mind and the control of the external 
senses ; and 

(4) tWSfnoW— or desire for the final emancipation of the soul. 

As regards BhaJcti or Love of God, 6ankaraohS,rya admits^ that it 
the most perfect means of attaining Meksha; but he identifies the highest 
form of Bhakti with JMna, as, according to him, Bhakti can secure 

Moksha only through the Path of Knowledge (^RJTni)’ 

THE DVAITA' SYSTEM 

Wb have already seen that this system is so called because it recognizes 
fa or difference among the three categories — Matter, Souls and God. 

The word Dvaita strictly means dMalism, and so it is used to denote 
difference (or bhSda). 

According to this school, Padartha or Eeality (Category) is of two 
kinds : — 

(I) Independent (^a!=a) and 
(II) Dependent 

(I) Independent Eeality or God is the glorious Vishnu, also called 
Para-Brahman, who is all-powerful and omniscient, and endowed with 
all auspicious attributes. \ 
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(11) Dependent Beality is of two kinds : — 

(i) positive and 

(ii) negative 

Among the positive again, there are two classes : — 

(1) sentient (=^?|»T) or the souls and 

(2) non-sentient (Sf^aff)— including matter, time, etc. 

The sentient beings are of various kinds, the chief of them being: — 

(1) The Eternally Free (faOT)— Goddess Lakshmi. 

(2) The Eeleased Souls (ffdTr:)— such as the Devas, ?.ishis, 

Pitris, Men, etc. 

(3) The Fettered (^|[r:) of whom there are two divisions: — 

(а) those that are eligible for release or moksha and 

(б) those that are not eligible for release. 

Again those that are not eligible for release are — 

(1) either fit for Tamas (Dark Hell) or 

(2) eternally fettered 

Such being the classification of the categories according to the 
Dvaitins, they recognize five kinds of difference or fa)— 

cpti i 

— (qwr«f%:) 

o 

That is. 

Difference (1) between God and the sentient beings or individual 
souls ; 

„ (2) between God and the non-sentient (matter, time, etc.) ; 

„ (3) between every two among the sentient beings (or 

souls) ; 

„ (4) between matter and souls; and 

„ (5) between every two amongst the material things. 

This system is directly opposed to the Advaitin’s doctrine of Monism 

or the identity of soul with God. The Dvaitins declare that the soul 

is entirely distinct from God, and can never be identified with Him. The 
4 
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term Brahman is applicable only to the All-powerful Vishnu, as there is 
no other being that is perfect in all the excellent qualities. It is derived 

from t:^e root which refers to the infinite nature of the Supreme 

Being — infinite with respect to time, space and qualities ; and shows 
that the Supreme Being is quite distinct from all limited existences, and 
individual souls. The Vedanta declares that there is only one Brahman, 
and that Brahman is infinite or unlimited in nature. The word Atman, 
as applied to God or Brahman, cannot be taken to mean the indi- 
vidual soul (limited Atman), since devotion to that Atman is stated to 

be the means of final release (or It is totally inadmissible that 

the limited and the unlimited Atmans merge together. Nor is it 
admissible that the different parts of the Sruti declare different Brah- 
mans, as the Advaitins hold. 

The Supreme Being and his attributes are absolutely identical, and 
they can be still spoken of in different terms. The form seen during 
meditation by mere imagination is not Brahman or God, because He is 
non-manifest. It is by this non-manifest Para-Brahman (Supreme Being) 
or Vishnu (i.e. All-pervading) that the Universe is created, preserved, and 
destroyed; and all the changes in the Universe are subject to His Will. 
He is the sole dispenser of fruits to the deserving souls, according to 
their natural merits. 

The mundane bondage (U€R) of the soul is a fact proved by the 

unmistakable evidence of perception-, and freedom from this bondage 
can be attained only through the Grace of God. Karma-yoga or the 
discharge of pious duties enjoined in the ^astras is only auxiliary to the 
attainment of knowledge or Mana. It is knowledge (of Brahman) or 
Jnana-yoga that leads to final deliverance, by securing the Grace of 
God. 

Study of the Vedanta (Mstra) is the only means of knowing the 
Supreme Being. The power of words is quite capable of directly con- 
veying the attributes of Brahman, who cannot be realized except by 
means of the Veda or 6ruti (the Word). Devotion is the result of the 
knowledge of God’s glory. Only those who possess devotion are fit to 
study the ^dstra. 

.Ml that desire for final deliverance or moksha cannot attain it ; for 
it is only the eligible few possessing the virtuous qualities, that are entitled 
to study the Veddnta-Sdstra-, and this eligibility cannot be earned, as it 
must be found in the natural essence of the soul. Bach individual soul 
has got its own peculiar natural characteristics of eligibility or ineligibility ; 
and these can never be altered even by the Supreme Being. In short , 

no soul can hope to attain deliverance (qt^), unless it possesses the 
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natural eligibility for such deliverance. Even among those who are 
eligible, no two souls can be found to possess the same degree of eligi- 
bility or qualifications. Hence it is that the fruits of deliverance will 
vary according to the degrees of eligibility of the souls. This is what 

is generally known as or variety in Eternal Bliss. This 

doctrine is, it may be observed, peculiar to the Madhvas, among the 
Vedantins. 

According to this school, Upasana means an inquiry into BraJmian 
or God, and this includes study, investigation, reasoning, contemyplaiion and 
meditation. In the absence of any obstruction, Brahman is seen in the 
very birth in which a soul has completed the course of inquiry (or Zfpascma). 
Final deliverance or mohsha is certain in the case of those who have seen 
Brahman; but it can be actually realized only after the destruction of 
Prdrabdha-Karma (or Karma the fruit of which is now being experienced) ; 

and this destruction of may result (according to its intensity) 

either at the end of the very birth in which Brahman is seen, or in some 
later birth. Mohsha cannot be attained by seeing any form of Brahman, 
but only after seeing the particular form which the Preceptor or Guru 
prescribes for the soul. When the Preceptor says the sight has been 
gained, the soul has succeeded in realizing the particular form, and this 

is what is called (by the Madhvas) 

When this has been secured, the previous and subsequent 

Karma (the effects of deeds, past and future) will be destroyed, and the 
Prarabdha-Karma alone will remain to be experienced by the soul before 
deliverance is attained. ■ 

According, to this school, Mohsha or final deliverance from bondage 
involves four distinct stages — 

(1) Destruction of Karma, 

(2) Departure from the material body, 

(3) The Path to be travelled by the released, and 

(4) The attainment of Eternal Bliss. 

After the final destruction of Karma, the eligible soul departs from the 
gross body and by means of the ethereal or subtle body travels 

in the Arohiradi-mJdrga (the Path of Archis, etc.) to the Abode of God., 
The released having reached Brahman enjoy the eternal blessings and 
remain for ever with Him and. under EKs guidance. They are graded 
according to their devotion; and the absence of equality does not affect 
their blessedness. Those who attain sayujya-mohsha, enjoy the blessings 
along with Brahman. Though they are divested of all material body, 
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still they can enjoy eternal blessings through the person of Brahman. All 
others (who attain sdlokya, samipya and s&rupya mokshas) enjoy blessings 
by means of their spiritual body (which is purely composed of knowledge 
or ja&na). The released obtain all their desires by mere will; and they 
may assume, if they please, a body which is made of pure substance 

and which is not the result of Karma. The Eternal Happiness 
enjoyed by the released does not become increased or diminished in the 
course of their enjoyment.^ 

THE VI^ISHTSDVAITA SYSTEM 

It has been already observed that the term ViHshtadmita signifies quali- 
fied monism. Visishta means qualified, i.e. having as attributes Ghit (Souls) 
and Achit (Matter) ; and VisisMSdvaita may therefore be taken to sig- 
nify One Eeality — Para-Brahman (Vishnu) qualified by the attributes Chit 
and Achit. There are two stages for Ohit and AoMt — (1) the causal stage or 

and (2) the effectual stage or In the causal stage, 

i.e. before the evolution, they are said to be (subtle) ; whereas in the 
effectual stage, after the evolution, they are said to be (gross). In 

-both these stages. Brahman or the Supreme Being is qualified by the 
attributes. Chit and Achit. The Supreme Being is thus inseparably 
united with Matter and Souls; and the Universe of Matter and Souls 
forms the body of the Supreme Being. Thus the Supreme Being is not 
only the Soul of all Matter, but is the Soul of all Souls and is therefore 
called Parcmdtman. This relation between Brahman and the Universe 

is clearly established by several Vedic texts, such as — ‘ WtU’ 

It is an admitted fact that words referring to the body of a- soul are often 
applied to the soul also, e. g. (I aru a Brahman), (He is 

a Kshattriya), (You are -vyhite). We use the word (I) with 

reference to the body, when we say (I am stout), (I am 

lean); and ‘I’ denotes the soul in such examples as — ‘I think’, ‘I feel 
pain or pleasure’, ‘I know this fact'. In the expression ‘my body’, the 
first person clearly refers to the soul. 

In the same way, we find the Supreme Being (the Soul of the 
Universe) often referred to in the Upanishads by words that are properly 

1 Some of the ideas and expressions in the section relating to the Dvalta system have been 
borrowed from 'Mr, B. Bubba Bao’s translations of the Dvaita works. 
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applicable to Matter or Souls comprised in the Universe, which i& the 
body of the Supreme Being. Hence arises the great confusion in the 

interpretation of the Vedic texts. For instance, the word (Atman) 

is used to denote, in some places, the individual soul ; and in other 
places, the Supreme Being. In fact, all names are capable of ultimately 
signifying the Supreme Being — in accordance with the ViSishtadvaitic 

doctrine about the relation between God and the Universe 

or the relation between the body and its indweller, the soul), e. g. Indra 

may refer to the Supreme Being, dwelling in the soul of Indra 

Passages like ‘fffi; c5rfi%’ (That thou art) are also to be construed 
in accordance with this relation between God and the individual souls — 
each soul being recognized as a body of God. The passage dxsitrflf — 

‘ That thou art ’ can only mean ‘ God in thee is (the same as) that 
Supreme Being’; and can never be taken to imply an identity of the 
individual soul with God. 

We thus see that the ViSishtadvaita system, while asserting qualified 
monism, does not ignore the natural differences between the three en- 
tities — Matter, Soul and God. The attributes of God are as real as (3ud 
Himself ; that is, the Universe, is tiot unreal, 

According to this system — ‘ all knowledge is real ’ 

In refuting ‘ certain analogies generally given (by the Advaitin) to show 
that the scripture, which, being based upon avidya or ignorance, is un- 
real, may form the means for the attainment of the highest reality 
known as the Brahman ’ — the following arguments are set forth by the 
ViSishtadvaitic school. ‘ When auspicious and inauspicious dreams give 
rise to good and bad results in life, the dreams are indeed as really 
existent as the results they give rise to. When magic, medicinal herbs, 
incantations, etc., give rise to illusions which cause fear, love, and other 
emotions, the illusions are as real as the emotions themselves. Death may 
result from a suspicion of snake-bite and of poisoning; here the sus- 
picion is as real as the death. The reflected image of a thing is as real 
as the thin g itself. Dreams are real even in the absence of the reality 
of the objects corresponding to them, inasmuch as what is required to 
make anything the object and the basis of any cognition, is merely the 
manifestation of that thing to consciousness in some manner or other. 
Even in the case of the apprehension of the sounds of letters by means of 
the corresponding written signs, there is no cognition of the real by 
means of the tmreal.’^ Similar arguments hold good in disproving the 
unreality of the Universe. \ 

1 Vide Prof. M, Bangaoharyar’s Trauglation of the irl-Bhashya, p. sviil, (Introduotion). 
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By these and other examples, the Vilishtadvaitin proves that the 
Advaita Doctrine of Maya is untenable; and holds that the Vedantic 
literature, as a whole, supports the reality of all the three entities — 
Matter, Souls and Q-od. ‘ The statement found in the VisJinu-Purdna 
(11. 14, 31)’, and often quoted in support of the xVdvaita Doctrine — ‘to 
the effect that “ Dualists see things wrongly ” — is shown to negative only 
that kind of dualism which postulates a natural difference in essence 
between one individual soul and another ; hut not the real dualism which 
declares the natural distinction between the ultimate entities, known as 
God, Soul and Matter.’ We shall now proceed to speak of these three 
entities : — 

(I) God or Brckhman is defined in this' system as a Being, ‘whose 
flame-like spiritual essence is itself infinite, wholly self-manifest and self- 
happy, and is the entire opposite of every kind of evil, and the unique seat 
of every kind of good ; who is adorned with jjosts of amiable attributes, 
such as, omniscient, miraculous, all-supporting, omnipotent, inexhaustible, 
and over-powering all; who is the gracious granter of all kinds of boons, 
and is possessed of an all-transcendent form ; who is the evolver, the 
preserver and the destroyer of everything created ; and who is the fit 
resort of all aspirants.’ 

The form of God is five-fold : — 

(1) Para — or the Transcendental Form (the Supreme Being) in the 

Vaikuntha-l6ka or the Heavenly Abode of God ; 

(2) Vyuha — or the Operative Forms (viz. VasudSva, Sankarshana, 

Pradyumna and Aniruddha) lying on the serpent Sesha in the 
Milk Sea ; 

(8) Vihhava — or the Incarnate Form (the Avataras, such as Varaha, 
Narasimha, Rama, and Krishna) ; 

(4) Antaryamm — or the Pervasive Form (dwelling in the heart of 

every living being) realized by the Togins through meditation ; 

(5) Archavatara — or the Image-Form (in temples and houses of 

worshippers) which God assumes in accordance with the wishes 
of his devotees. 

As regards the Image-Form, Pillai-lokacharya, the great ViSishtadvaitic 
teacher of the thirteenth century, says : — 

‘The Archa Form consists in the images of Bhagavan (God), which 
accommodate themselves to the various tastes of His creatures for their 
worship, having no fixed /om, but that which the worshipper may choose 
and desire to have of Him; having no fixed narm but that which the 
worshipper may choose and desire to call Him by; all-knowing but 
■seeming as if not-knowing ; all-powerful but seeming as if powerless ; all- 
sufficient but seeming as if needy— thus seeming to exchange places, the 
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worshipped with the worshipper, and choosing to be ocularly manifest 
to him in temples and homes, in short at all places and at all times 
desired.’ (Vide Artha-PaHchaha, translated by A. (3-.) 

In this place I may say a few words regarding Image-worship, 
which is common to all the Brahmanaic systems. There is an interesting 
point in connexion with the number of categories recognized by the 
several philosophical schools in the world. If M = Matter, 

S = Soul, 

G — God ; 

then, the number of permutations of these three taken 

one at a time is 3 
two „ 6 

three „ 6 

making a total of 15. These fifteen varieties, exhaust almost all the 
philosophical schools in the world ; and a complete analysis of these has 
been furnished by the late ^ri-Yogi-Partha-sarathi Aiyangar Svami of 
Madras, in his English Translation of the Tattva-traya. This great 
scholar has also written a pamphlet on the Rationale of Image-Worship, 
which is worth perusal. (Vide also pp. 43-45, A. Govindacharya’s Vade 
Mecum of Vedanta.) 

As regards Image-worship, the Visishtadvaitic interpretation is, I 
believe, quite convincing. Adopting the above symbols, we may represent 
every living being by three concentric circles thus : — 



Since every object in the Universe is pervaded by the All-pervading 
God (Vishnu), we see that in paying homage to any living being, we are 
not honouring merely the outer form or matter (M), nor even the inner 
(individual) soul (S) alone, but convey our respects, through the process of 
meditation, up to the innermost Supreme Soul or God .(G). Thus, every 
living being that is honoured, symbolizes Visishtddvaifa (God-qualified by 
the attributes — Chit and A chit). 

Similarly, whenever we worship an image (of a Deity), that worship 
is carried, through meditation, up to the Supreme Being, who not only 
pervades the image (through His all-pervading power), but makes it His 
special abode (at our request) so as to be within our easy reach. 

(II) Chit (the individual soul) is defined as a being, distinct from 
matter (i,e. the body and the senses), and as intelligent, immutable, 
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incomprehensible, indivisible, unmanifest, self-luminous, spiritually atomic, 
eternal and blissful. The souls are divided into fioe classes: — 

(1) The Bver-Free (Mtya), in the holy presence of the Supreme 

Being, who are ever untainted by worldly bondage. They are 
ever happy, being engaged in the eternal service of God. 

(2) The Liberated (Mukta) — who have been freed from worldly bond- 

age by the grace of God : These are also living in the presence 
of God, and are supremely happy. 

(3) The Fettered (Baddha) — still subject to bondage, i.e. imprisoned 

in the material body. They mistake the body for the soul and 
imagine that the sole aim of life is worldly pleasure or gratifica- 
tion of the senses. They become, therefore, slaves to passion, 
and tighten the worldly bondage closer and closer around 
themselves. 

(4) The Isolate or Self-satisfied (KSvala) — who after experiencing the 

miseries of this world, realize the distinction between matter 
and soul; and succeeding in their attempt to free themselves 
from bondage, are content with self- enjoyment and do not 
aspire to know God. They live in a region called Kamalya 
which is beyond the material world, and is yet outside the 
Abode of God. Those who attain this kind of Moksha have 
no chance of reaching the Divine Presence, as they are self- 
satisfied. 

(6) The Progressive or Salvation-seeking (Mumukshu) — who are yet 
living in this world, always leading a pious life; and are 
engaged in the pursuit of Salvation. 

(Ill) Aohit (or the non-sentient entity) is defined as", that which is 
non-intelligent, subject to mutation, and enjoyable by souls. It is of 
three kinds : — 

(1) Pure-substanoe (^uddha-sattva) — which belongs to the Abode of 

God or the Eternal World). 

(2) Mixed-substance (Misra-sattva) — which is the seat of purity (sattva), 

turbidity (rajas), and darkness (tamas) ; and belongs to this 
world or the Pastime- World).* 

(3) Time — which is devoid of qualities. 

jST.B . — Aehit cannot, therefore, be properly translated as Matter ^ if we exclude Time 
from Matter. S^ace is not treated as a separate division of AcTiit^ as it comes under 
A'kma (Ether), etc. For details, see Sri- Yogi Parthasarathi Aiyangar’s Translation of 
Taitva-iraya (Srinivasa, Yaradachari (fe-Go., Madras, 1900). 

1 This world, which is full of joys and sorrows, serves as a play-ground to God and is 
therefore, called the !^astme-World. 



The Means of Attammg Salvation 

The means of attaining mohsha or salvation are also of five kinds : — 

(1) Karma-Yoga— ox the performance of duties enjoined in the Sdstras. 

This is the chief means of attaining Aisvarya (worldly pros- 
perity) ; and is accessory to the JMna-Yoga which leads to 
salvation. 

(2) JMna-Yoga — or the process by which a Yogin realizes the 

AntarySmi form of God by constant meditation. This jSSna- 
Yoga is the fundamental means ot ^Kaivalya-moJcsha, and is 
accessory to Bhakti-Yoga. 

(3) Bhaliti-Yoga — or the process by which the soul that has realized 

the form of God by constant meditation is enabled to make such 
realization matured into Love of God. This is the direct means 
of attaining the Abode of God, called VaiTcmitha or Parama-pada. 

(4) Prapatti — or ‘Self-surrender to God’. This is the simplest and 

at the same time the surest means of reaching the desired 
end. It is accessible to all, the weak as well as the strong, 
without distinction of caste, creed, or sex. It consists in resign- 
ing one’s self entirely to the Will of God, and performing one’s 
legitimate duties without attachment to the results thereof. 

(5) Aohdryahhimana — or Trust in the Preceptor, who serves as 

the Mediator between the aspirant soul and God. An indivi- 
dual, having no sufficient strength of mind for Self-surrender 
{Prapatti), has to place entire faith in a competent and com- 
passionate Preceptor, who will adopt the necessary means of 
saving him (from worldly bondage), just as a loving mother 
swallows the necessary medicine to cure her suffering baby. 

Thus the Visishtadvaita system provides, for all mankind, the surest 
and at the same time the simplest means of salvation. The Dravidian 
Saints (the Alvars) laid much stress on Bhdkti (Love of God) in their 
Tamil Sacred Poems — ^the (Four Thousand) Bivya Prabandha; and the 
later Preceptors (the Achdryas) — of whom 6ri-Eamanujacharya stands the 
most prominent— freely taught the safest means of PrapatU (Self-surrender 
to God), making it open to all creeds and castes, irrespective of sex. The 
followers of ^ri-Eamanujacharya — among whom shine the great Pillai- 
Lokacharya, Vedanta De^ika, and Vara-vara-muni^ — ^^evealed also the 
still easier and more convenient means of AchwydbhmMa (Trust in the 
Mediator). 

1 It may be observed here that the Srl-Vaishnavas— the representatives of the VilishtSdvaita 
system*— are divided into two communities: — (1) The Tefi-Ttalais (the southern school)— -the 
followers of Pil^ai-LOkSoharya and Yaravara-muni ; and (2) the Yadar'kal(m (the northern 

6 
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We may now direct our attention to a brief comparison of the three 
systems, with reference to the teachings of the great Eeformers of 
'the respective sects. Professor Hopkins, in speaking of Sankara and 
Eamanuja, says : — 

‘ Sankara’s Brahma is the one and only being, pure being, or pure 
thought. Thought is not an attribute of Brahma, it is Brahma. Opposed 
to this pure being (thought) stands maya, illusion, the material cause of 
the seen world. It is neither being, nor not being ; it is the cause of 
the appearance of things, in that it is associated with Brahma, and 
in so far only is Brahma rightly the Lord. The infinite part of each 
individual is Brahma-, the finite part is maya. Thus B&darayam (author 
of the Vedanta Sutras) says, that the individual is only illusion. Eama- 
nuja, on the other hand, teaches a Brahma that is not only universal, 
but is the universal personal Lord, a supreme, conscious and willing 
G-od. Par from being devoid of attributes, like Sankara’s Brahma, the 
Brahma of Eamanuja has all attributes, chief of which is thought or 
intelligence. The Lord contains in himself the elements of that plurality 
which Sankara regards as illusion. As contrasted with the dualistic Sankhya 
philosophy, both of these systems inculcate monism. But according 
to Sankara all difference is illusion ; while according to Eamanuja 
Brahma is not homogeneous, but in the diversity of the world about us 
He is truly manifested. Sankara’s maya is Eamanuja’s body of (Brahma) 
the Lord. Sankara’s personal God exists only by collusion with illusion, 
and hence is illusory. The Brahma of Eamanuja is a personal God, the 
omnipotent, omniscient, Lord of a real world. Moreover, from an eschato- 
logical point of view, Sankara explains salvation, the release from rebirth, 
scmsara, as complete union with this unqualified Brahma, consequently 
as loss of individuality as well as loss of happiness. But Eamanuja 
defines salvation as the departure from earth for ever of the individual 
spirit, which enters a heaven, where it will enjoy perennial bliss. Eama- 
nuja’s doctrine inspires the sectarian pantheism of the present time. In 
this there is a metaphysical basis of conduct, a personal God to be loved 
or feared, the hope of bliss hereafter. In its essential features, it is a 
very old belief, far older than the philosophy which formulates it. Thus 
after the hard saying “fools desire heaven’’, this desire re-asserted itself; 
and under Eamanuja’s genial interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras, the 
pious man was enabled to build up his cheerful hope again, withal on 
the basis of a logic as difficult to controvert as was that of Sankara 
himself.’ (The Beligions of India — pp. 496-8.) 


school)— the followers of Vedanta Deeika. The doctrinal difierenoes between the two schools 
have been fully discussed by Srlman A, QOvindaohary* of Mysore in the J, B A S 
(October, 1910). 
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The language used here seems to me rather strong. Western schol- 
ars^ appear to have not fully realised the true spirit of Sankara’s 
doctrine, ^ankara^s practical (Sagwrict) Brahman is not very dijOfe^ent 
from Eamanuja*s Brahman; and as we have already seen, Sankara himself 
was a staunch devotee of Sci/gwci-BTCitlimm, He clearly admits, in the 
following passage from his Commentary on the Sanatsujatlya {Maha- 
Bharatcb, TJdydga ParvcC) I. 18, that salvation can be secured by wor- 
shipping Saguna-Brahman : — 

ff ?T?f 

5iTat% i ci«Tr ^ i 

q^cT? g % 3?rqrfci. g fqqqq; ^ q stto; ^ 

'O 

^^qraqqr mmh i cr?i t[^] fRig? 

q^Fcqr £RT^ q^ q§T IiqraT?T«f : II 

) 

If Sankara bad doubted the virtue of meditating on Sagima-Brahnm, 
an earnest philosopher of his eminence would never have wasted his 
precious moments in acts of piety towards such a Being, and in com- 
posing so many stdtras in praise thereof. Sankara’s practical life would, 
therefore, justify the conclusion that his Para-Muhti (Absolute Liberation) 
was put forth by him only as a philosophical ideal, and that he himself 
regarded it as impossible of attainment by frail mortals. 

As regards the doctrine of Maya, it may be observed that the word 
Mdyd is taken to mean Prakriii (Matter) by the School of Eamanuja, 
relying on such texts as — 

( 1 ) qrqi q nfrfcT iq?r|-?qTfqff 3 n (St'ei. C^., iv. 10.) 

(2) sTtqrfqmt firw'^^siFqV qmqr 

{SvU. Tip., iv. 9.) 

^ankaracharya, himself, often makes Praknti synonymous with Maya. 
(Vide his Commentary on Gita, vii. 4, xv. 17, etc.) Both Sankara and 

Eamanuja hold that Brahman is the material cause (S’qi^nrqTROT) of the 
Universe, through thfe attribute (or property) Maya or Praknti. 

The most important point to be noted in this connexion is that even 
Sankara charya regards Matter and Soul as properties of > the Lord and 
as eternal with Him. (Vide Commentary on Gita, xiii. 19.) 

1 Even here, in India, there are serious misconceptions regarding the doctrine of Sankara. 
Some enthusiastic amateurs have even attempted to reconcile Sankara’s orthodox system and 
the heterodox Buddhism ; and this is perhaps due to the few points of resemhiance between 
Sankara’s school and the YSgaohara School of Buddhism, 
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11 

In the verse in question he takes the word 3TdrCr ^<0 mean eternal 
(1^)^ as applied to Matter and Soul, and further on in the commentary, 
he himself refutes the theory of those who would understand the word 
3Tffr^ (in the verse) as meaning ff 3^T^, i. e. not existing at the beginning. 

Further the term fteqT as applied to the Universe (cf. 5fn1^JiPK?r> etc.) 
is often used by 6ankaracharya in the sense of aTf?I?T (non-eternal).* 

If these are the real views of SankarScharya, as regards the points in 
question, we may venture to say that there would be practically little 
or no difference between his school and that of Eamanuja; but these 
axe points which require a careful examination by impartial scholars. 

Next, comparing the school of Eamanujacharya with that of Madhva- 
charya, we find the following few points of difference: — 

(1) Eamanuja holds that the individual souls are all similar in their 

natural essence (^^q), whereas Madhva regards them as essen- 
tially different. 

(2) According to Eamanuja, the material cause of the Universe is 

God Himself, which the school of Madhva denies. 

(3) Eamanuja regards the Universe as the body of God — which re- 

lationship is not recognized by Madhvacharya. 

(4) According to Eamanuja, no soul is, by nature, disqualified for 

salvation, whereas Madhva holds that there is a class of souls 
totally ineligible by nature for salvation and therefore doomed 
to eternal perdition. 

(6) In the view of Eamanuja, there is no difference of any kind 
between one liberated soul and another in the enjoyment of 
Eternal Bliss in Heaven; but in Madhva’s view, differences in 
such enjoyment do exist, in degree and quality, proportionate 
to the differences in the natural essence of the souls. 

I shall now refer to some of the common points of the three 
systems : — 


I -TUB is certainly conflicting with his own statements elsewhere, {Vide e.g. Vivika- 
cMddffiani, st. 200-1,) 

« Vide (Bt. 20-22, etc.) 

0 \ 



AJl tbe fee© Systems are feased upoa the atthority of the Gratis 
(the TJpanfshads), the Smritis, the Itihlsas and the Ptaranas. 

(2) All believe that the heginningless Ikarma is the cause of worldly 

bondage, and that the soul will undergo birth after birth, until 
the whole of karma is exhausted. 

(3) All recognize that the study of the Vedanta is essential for the 

attainment of Jnana (wisdom), which serves as a passport to 
the Heavenly Abode. 

(4) Bhakti or Love of (arod is the most perfect means of salvation 

according to all the three systems. 

(5) Image-Worship is an essential feature of all the Brahmanic sys- 

tems; and NarSyana (Vishnu), in various forms, is generally 
worshipped as the Supreme Being by all the three sects. 

(6) The Spiritual Preceptor is the Mediator between the individual 

soul and God ; and is revered as equal to God in several 
respects. 

(7) Divine Grace alone can ultimately secure salvation, as human 

efforts by themselves will be fruitless. 

(8) All recognize that salvation consists in the attainment of Brahman, 

which is Eternal Bliss. 

Before concluding, it is my duty to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
those scholars, Indian and European, whose ideas and expressions I 
have borrowed in preparing this lecture. 

Let us now conclude with a verse ^ in praise of the Supreme Light 
pliiniug throughout the Vgdftnta: — 

A Note 

Evolution of Deities 

In a most interesting article in his first volume of Asiatic Siu&ics, the late Sir Alfred 
Lyall traces the evolution of a numher of deities worshipped in Berar. He instances 
a man, who, having wandered from his native place and settled in a sacred spot, becomes 
renowned for his austerity and there dies. The people considered it a good fortune to 
have his tomb in the neighbourhood. ‘In the course of a few years, as recollections 
of the man's personality become misty, his origin grows mysterious, his career tahes 
a legendary hue, his birth and death are both supernatural ; in the next generation the 
name of the elder gods get introduced into the story and so the marvellous tradition 
works itself into a myth until nothing but a personal incarnation can account for such 
a series of prodigies. The man was an Avatar of Vishnu or Siva ; his supreme apotheosis 


I Vide YaUcmtha-Stava of Ktlr§*a, stanza i. 
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is now complete and the Brahmans feel warranted in providing for him a niche in the 
orthodox Bantheon.’ Several instances are on record of the deification of British officers 
whose personalitj has exercised a unique influence on those over whom they ruled* 
Begular sects of worshippers resulted from this deification. 

There is a most interesting story of the origin of a local god in Mysore, In the 
small town of Gubbi, fifty miles from Bangalore, the most popular god is that of Gubbi- 
appa. Bor many years he has been the recipient of fervent worship and plentiful 
honours. His temple is of considerable size and near to it is situated a fine mantappa 
erected to his honour. Yet the original of this deification was a Schoolmaster, who 
lived in the town about two centuries ago. During his lifetime he gained considerable 
fame for his learning, his piety, and wisdom. When he died the whole town mourned 
his loss and showed the greatest honours of burial to him. Over him a handsome tomb 
was erected. Among those who sat at the feet of this teacher was one, Burr4 Gauda, 
who, profiting by his education so received, entered Government service and soon rose 
to a high position in the State. Filled with gratitude to his benefactor he felt no 
honour was too great for one possessing such superior gifts. The possessor of such 
qualities could not be other than divine. The elders of the town, whom he assembled 
together, agreed that he must have been an avatar of Siva, Having achnowledged this, 
the next step was a natural and an easy one. He must be worshipped. Burr4 Gauda 
built a temple and provided all the requisites for the celebration of puja. The present 
temple was built and a staff of priests, and temple women appointed, an endowment 
made. The image was installed with due ceremony and in time deified. Gubbiappa is 
still the most popular god of the neighbourhood. 

A. B. SLATEB. 


A Queey 


Lt.'Col. Waddell, 'in his booh Lhasa and its Mysteries and Dr. Sven Hedin in his 
recent Trans Himalaya give detailed accounts of the visits they paid to the caves of 
the Tibetan monhs who voluntarily entomb themselves for life. Waddell says: ‘Alto- 
gether their mode of doing up their hair gave them the look of Indian devotees rather 
than Tibetans and this was the impression they wished to give.’ He was told that 
the Order was founded by ancient Indian ascetics. In the chapel near by, were 
paintings of Indian looking ascetics, one being that of an Indian wizard named Saraha, 
who founded the hermitage 600 years ago. Seeing the close connexion historically of 
this form of asceticism with Indian . ascetics, can any reader say whether any such 
voluntary immurement is or has ever been practised in any part of India ? 


A. B. S. 
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THE HOYS AT A S HST AND BEYOND 

MYSORE 

A pc^er read before the MytMo Sodety 

By M». H. Krishna Sastri, b.a., Assistant Supbbintbndbnt 
OB Archeology, Madras 

In the volumes of the Epigraphia GarnaUoa Mr. Bice has given us an 
exhaustive account of the Hoysalas so far as it can be made out from 
the lithic records of the Mysore State. These latter are numerous and 
occupy the major portion of the total output of epigraphs from the 
Mysore country coming only next in volume to the Vijayanagara inscrip- 
tions. This is what must naturally be expected ; for, subsequent to the 
powerful dynasty of the Western Gahgas, the Hoysalas and the Vijaya- 
nagara kings were the only indigenous rulers that made their influence 
felt among the successive powerful d3mastiea of Southern India. One 
characteristic feature of the Hoysala records is their fine execution in 
charmingly proportionate Kannada characters drawn out here and there 
where convenient into fantastic floral devices, so as to decorate the margins 
of the granite slab, pillar or other material on which they are engraved. 
The style of the language too, written more often in poetry tha n in 
prose, is so highly polished and learned that one cannot help being 
carried away by the conviction that Kanarese literature must have made 
considerable progress under the patronage of the Hoysala kings, as it 
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certainly appears to have done under the Western Chalubyas and prob- 
ably also under the Kalachuryas, the Yadavas and other Karnata families 
of about the same period.* Numerous contemporaneous records outside 
the Mysore State written in the same language and style are found to 
be excellent specimens of Kanarese poetry and do not suffer in anyway 
by comparison with the Hoysala records printed in Mr. Eice’s volumes. 
It is out of place here to consider the poetical value of these pieces or 
even to compare them with standard literary works, with a view to gauge 
the advance the Kannada language must have made during the period 
under reference. This subject worked out by itself would be of immense 
interest to those energetic workers of the present day who are bent on 
bringing about a revival of the vernacular studies. Kor the present, we 
may rest satisfied with the historical facts that can be derived from the 
Hoysala inscriptions printed by Mr. Eice, their value in determining the 
chronology of the Hoysala succession and the side lights which they are 
likely to throw in clearing up the position of the Hoysalas among the 
contemporaneous kings of Southern India, between the 11th and 14th 
centuries of the Christian era and vice versa. In doing this, it is not my 
desire to tread once again over the ground so thoroughly explored by 
Mr. Eice but only to refer to such points as will confirm and justify the 
spread of the Hoysala power beyond the limits of Mysore, even into the 
distant corners of the Indian Peninsula. 

Had it not been for the Cholas and their occupation of the Mysore 
country in the 10th century a.d., it is doubtful if ever the potentialities 
of the dormant Hoysala prowess could have asserted themselves. I may, 
therefore, be pardoned, if I diverge here from my subject for a while 
to survey in brief the circumstances that led to the advent of the Cholas. 
According to -the Tiruvalahgadu plates of Eajendra-Chola I, Eajakesari- 
varman Aditya I, defeated the Gaaga-Pallava king Aparajita and by thus 
doing appears to have become the first Chola emperor who put an end to 
the rule of the Gahga-Pallava in the territory of Tonda-nadu.* His suc- 
cessor Parantaka I, who was even more powerful than his father, is 
known to have completely revived the fortunes of the Cholas, who for 

1 In his Earij/cStaTia-Kavicharite, Mr. B. Narasimhaohar has oolleoted all available evidenee 
on this ^oint, 

2 The political relationship that may have existed between the defunct Ohola chiefs, prior 
to the time of Aditya I, and the then powerful G-anga-Pallava rulers and their Gahga subordi- 
nates, is still obscure. It may be suggested that the Gahga-Pallavas, as the suzerains of the 
Pallava country either by hereditary possession or by right of conquest, appear to have pushed 
fax into the South, even into the borders of the Pandya country and to have invited the counter- 
invasion of Tonda-mandalam (comprising almost the whole of the present North Aroot and 
Ohingleput and portions of the South Aroot and Nellore districts), by the Pandya king Varaguna, 
With the defeat of Varaguna hy the last Gahga-Pallava king Aparajita the 0h31a kings of the 
Vijayalaya line must have gained in power, so much so that they even proceeded now on a» 
ofiensive campaign ii^to the Palljtva country. 
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a time had probably disappeared from the scene in the palmier days of 
the Pallavas and the Pandyas. Parantaka marched northward and subju- 
gated the rebellious Banas whose country he is stated to have conferred 
on his feudatory the Q-ahga king PrithvTpati II along with the title ^em- 
biyan Mahavali Banaraya. This patronage bestowed on Prithvipati II is 
significant inasmuch as we know that Prithvipati was a member of a 
collateral branch of the powerful Western Gahga dynasty which was then 
ruling in Mysore. Parantaka I, a powerful conqueror though he was, 
seems to have left the Gahga-nadu, i. e. Mysore with which we are now 
concerned, unmolested.^ Parantaka’s successors, who were evidently weak, 
did not maintain the position secured by that emperor even in the Tonda- 
mandala. Pajaditya, the eldest son of Parantaka I, who was sent out per- 
haps as a viceroy in the last days of that Emperor, was killed in battle by 
the Western Ganga king Butuga II, on behalf of his overlord and father-in- 
law, the Eashtrakuta Krishna III. This latter king, taking advantage of 
the prevailing weakness of the Cholas, seems to have, about this period, 
annexed to his dominions the whole of the Tundaka-rashtra or Tonda- 
mandalam with its capital Kanchl and to have even pierced into the Ghoja 
country to capture Tanjore. The Chola revenge was slow to come. The 
six kings between Parantaka I and Rajaraja I, whose sphere of rule and 
dates of accession are yet indefinite, were evidently engaged with the 
foes nearer home, viz. the Pandyas and did not devote much attention 
to the spreading influence of the Eashtrakiitas in the Tondai country. It 
was reserved for the powerful Eajaraja I to overrun Eattadpa4i (he. the 
Eashtrakuta country), together with Gangavadi, Nolambavfidi, Tadigaipadi, 
Vengai-nadu, Kudamalai-na4u, etc., which included not only the whole of 
the Eashtrakuta empire with acquisitions in the . Mysore State but also 
extended beyond, even into the province of the Eastern Ohalukyas. The 
cause for this apparently unprovoked invasion of the Ganga and the Eatta 
territory was, evidently, the annexation of the Tonda-mandalam by the 
Eashtrakutas and the murder of Eajaditya by one of the Gangas. Thus 
it was that the Cholas first came to occupy the Ganga country and to 
rule over its destinies for nearly a century, during which time were 
wrought several changes which, if they are to be described, would more 
naturally find a place in the chapter on the Ohola histofy in Mysore. 

About this time, the Hoysalas who were gradually growing powerful 
among the potentates ruling the mountainous districts (Mal-na4) along 
the Western Ghauts, seem to have risen to prominence as the feudatories 
of the Western Chalukya rulers of Kalyani. Eajaraja in his extensive 

1 Oonsiderations of aillianoe that then existed between himself and Pyithylpati of the Gahga 
family, or the probability of inviting a fresh calamity on his country by mahing enemies of 
the powerful Bash|irakuta kings who, as the political successors of the Western Ghajukyas of 
Badami, had secured a strong hold on Mysore and its rulers, may have deterred him from doing so. 
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conquests, may not have forgotten to subdue Mal-nad, and BanavM is^hich 
were included in the Western Ohalukya dominion, on the North-west 
of Mysore. But it is doubtful if he exercised any sway over them, as 
he did in the GlaugavSdi and a portion at least of the Nolambavadi dis- 
tricts. 'Mal-nSid Siud Banav9>si were the outlying districts between the 
territory of the Western Ohalukyas and that of the Oholas in the Mysore 
country. As the feudatories of the former and perhaps also as distant 
claimants to the Western-Qaiga blood, the.Moysalas could not but have 
looked with envy upon the occupation of Glaugavadi and Nolambavadi 
by the Chola intruders. And as a result, therefore, the Hoysalas must 
have boon, waiting for a favourable opportunity to drive these foreigners 
put of Mysore. This attitude of the Hoysala chiefs of Mal-nad was, 
however, kept in check, perhaps, fill about the end of Kulottunga’s reign 
after which, apparently the power of the Oholas in Mysore as else- 
where began to be oh the decline. The Kaliyiir inscription of the time 
of Bajaraia I, , which mentions a defeat inflicted on the Hoysalas by 
the Chola minister Aprameya, refers perhaps to the commencement of 
a series of struggles which closed only with the complete evacuation of 
the Mysore country by .the Oholas and its occupation by the Hoysalas. 
Again the events recorded in the HonnSru (Ag. 76), Bajendrapura (Mj. 43) 
and the Qundatteranya (Hn. 162) inscriptions, indicate the fights on the 
border-land between the Hoysalas on the one side and the Chola feu- 
datories (viz. the Koiigalvas and the Cheiigalvas) on the other, apparently 
during the reigns of Eajaraja’s successors, Rajendra-Ohola I and Kulottunga- 
Chola I. Tamil inscriptions of the Chola kings Eajadhiraja, Eajendradeva, 
Virarajgndra and Kulottuiiga refer frequently to battles fought at Kampili, 
KoUapuram, Koppam, Kudalsaiigam and Nangili against their Western 
Ohalukya foes. It is not improbable that, in some, if not all, of these, 
the Hoysalas took an active part on behalf of their overlords, the 
Western Ohalukya kings. 

It may now be interesting to discuss when the Hoysalas actually 
acquired the Gangavadi country, or, in other words when, they came -to 
rule over it as independent kings. So long as powerful sovereigns of the 
Chola and the Ohalukya- dynasties were sharing between them the country 
on either side of the Peraru, Perdore or Heddore (i.e. the big river, - 
very likely the Tuiiga), the Hoysalas could not possibly have contemplated 
the acquisition of and much less rule over, Gangavadi. But we know 
from two records at Hirimagalur (Cm. 7 and 15) that Trailokyamalla 
Vinayaditya Poysala — evidently as subordinate of Trailokyamalla Somesvara 
I (A.D. 1044 and 1068), was ruling in ^aka 984 apd Saka 986 and that in 
the former year (Kd. 161), he was governing, along with his son Ereyanga, 
the province of Gangavadi 96,000 including Male-vishaya. Prom another, 
at Hais-Belgola (On. 148), we learn that Tribhuvanamalla Ereyanga was^ 
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perhaps, still as a yuvchraja, ruling the Gahga-man^ala in 6aka 1015, 
^rimukha (=a.d. 1093-4). Both of them were apparently subordinates 
of the Western Chalukya kings, Trailokyamalla SomeS-vara I and his son 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI who, being a yuvamja, is known to have 
governed the Gahgava^ 96,000, as the Viceroy of his father in a.d. 1066-6. 
It thus appears as if Gangavadi which was in possession of the Oholas 
from the time of Rajaraja I was regained by the Ohalukyas already in 
the time of Some^vara I. Tlje statements made in the Tamil records of 
the Ohola kings do not seem to militate against this inference. Bor, it 
is stated that Vikkilan (i. e. the yuvaraja Vikramaditya VI), had actually 
to be driven from Gangapadi over the Tuiigabhadra, by Virarajendra I, 
and that subsequently to this event the daughter of the Ohola sovereign 
was given in marriage to Vikramaditya, perhaps on political considerations. 
Breyanga is stated in one of his records of a.d. 1100-01 to have caused 
the ‘ Chojika’s king to wear leaves ’ and ‘ to have wedded the goddess of 
valour by means of dhdrd (metaphorically by capturing the city of 
Dhar).’ In performing these victorious feats Breyanga must certainly 
have acted as a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI. The same record states 
that one of Breyahga’s wives was MahadSvi daughter of a certain IrukkavSl 
who belonged to a family of chiefs that were military officers under Ohola 
emperors. It may be remarked here incidentally that a powerful dynasty 
of chiefs who ruled at Kodumbalur in the Pudukkottai State were the 
subordinates of the Oholas and frequently intermarried with them. They 
often bore the title Irukkavel. Tamil Literature refers to a member of 
one of the Vel families that killed a tiger at the bidding of a sage just 
like the mythical Sala of the Hoysala genealogy, and had settled at 
Tuvarapati (perhaps DvarSpati a surname probably of Dvarasamudra), 
which, as it is believed, had sprung out of the sage’s sacrificial altar. 
It is interesting also to learn that the Psndya the father of this Irukkavel, 
of whom we are just speaking, rendered valuable service to the Western 
Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya by conferring the kingdom 
on him after turning back Bhuvanaikamalla, i. e. his treacherous brother 
Sdmesvara II. Consequently, this Pan^ya must have been an officer serving 
the Ohola king Virarajendra I, who as revealed by his Tamil records, 
takes the credit for having ‘ tied (round the neck) of ^aJukki-Vikramaditya 
who had taken refuge at his feet, a necklace (kanthikd) which illumined the 
eight directions and was pleased to conquer and to bestow (on him) the 
seven and a half lakshas of Eattapa^ With this alliance between the 
Ohola king Virarajendra I and the Western Chalukya Tribhuvanamalla 
Vikramaditya, there appears to have been a cessation of hostilities between 
the * two powerful families. But troubles began once again with the 
accession of the Chalukya-Chola king Kulottunga I to the Ohola throne 
in supersession, perhaps, of the more rightful claimants of the direct 
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line. Vikramaditya was at this time the master of G-angavadi and the 
Chsla forces had to meet him at Naiigili, east of Kolsx and not on the 
hanks of the Tnriga river, as it used to be in previous conflicts. This 
event happened about the 11th year of Kulottnnga I, which was equal 
to A.D. 1080-1. The VihramankadsmcJmita informs ns that Vikra- 
msditya VI had once more to extinguish the Ghola before entering his 
capital of Kalyana and that after a long period of peace he again put 
the Ohsla to flight and took Kafichi. Vikramaditya must have done this 
shortly after the reverse related in the Tamil inscriptions; for, we find 
records of A.J>. 1085 and after, in the Ganga country which mention 
the rule of his Hoysala subordinates Vinayaditya, Ereyanga, Ballala I 
and Vishnuvardhana over the Gangavadi 96,000 country. We have also 
epigraphs of the first three chiefs extending from A. D. 1047 to 1106 
which invariably call them by the general naine Tribhnvanamalla-Hoysala 
and do not, consequently, enable us to distinguish the rule of one king 
feom that of his successor. In an inscription from Sindigere (Cm. 160) 
which actually belongs to the time of Ballala I reference is made to an 
earlier event of Saka 969 ==(a. d. 1047) which happened during the reign 
of Vinayaditya-Poysala. Though this early date for Vinayaditya correctly 
falls into the reign of the Western Chalukya king Somelvara I of whom 
he was a subordinate, still the actual records of his reign noted in Mr...Eice’s 
volumes begin only from a.d. 1060. Ereyanga ruled probably from A.©. 
1096, the earliest date known for him as yuvaraja, to 1100 and the reign 
of BaUala I extended from A. d. 1100 (the earliest safe date which mentions 
Ballala with perhaps also his brother Bitti as yuvaraja) to 1106. Mr. Eice 
seems to hold the opinion that Ereyanga did not rule at all, but died as a 
.yuvaraja before his father Vinayaditya and that all the inscriptions, 
therefore, which speak of Tribhuvanamalla-Poysala, have to be referred to 
the long reign of one and the same king Vinayaditya Tribhuvanamalla- 
Poysala. This is not very likely; for, Tribhuvanamalla-Poysala appears 
to have been a title held by the early Hoysala kings without particular 
reference to any one of them. It must be admitted, however, that the 
occurrence of the name Vinayaditya in On. 207 and Ak, 179 which, as 
their dates indicate, would naturally have to go under Ereyanga, the 
mention of Ballala I in Tp. 101 which has to go under Vinayaditya and 
again of Vishnuvardhana in Ak. 34 which must belong either to Ereyanga 
or Ballala I, do undoubtedly cause some confusion in the chronology 
of these kings. It perhaps only suggests the usual overlapping rule of 
one king with that of his successor, not uncommon in ancient ruling 
families of India, the crown princes counting their reign from either the 
dates of their yuvarajaya (heir-apparentcy), or of their actual coronation. 
From the time of Bittideva, however, the chronological difficulties do not 
arise from similarity in names and except for the one or two dates which 
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take him back to the begimiing of Ballala’s reign, we may safely presxune 
that Vishnnvardhana’s rule extended from a.d. 1106 to at least a.d. 1139 
(Hn. 114). 

No stirring events worth mentioning appear to have characterized the 
reigns of the three predecessors of Vishnuvardhana except that Vinayaditya 
was already recognized as the chief of the Malepas (i. e. the Hill chiefs) 
in A. D. 1062 and held the himda Eakkasa-Poysala ; that Ereyariga was 
a powerful general under Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, and appar- 
ently took part in his extensive conquests in the north and that Ballala I 
defended Dvarasamudra against an attack of the ^antara chief Jagaddeva 
of Pattipombuchchapura, who was also a feudatory of Vikramaditya VI. 
In this latter incident and also in inflicting a defeat on the Pandya 
(probably one of the Western-Chalukya subordinates ruling Nolambavadi) 
Ballala seems to have worked in conjunction with his brother Vishnu- 
vardhana. The reason for this attack of Jagaddeva on the Hoysala capital 
is not vouchsafed to us in any of the inscriptions which mention the 
event. The same Jagaddeva appears also to have ‘stood encompassing 
the city of Anumakojida’ against the Kakatlya king Prola, on behalf of 
his sovereign, the ChSlukya emperor Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI. 
It looks as if in the latter part of his reign 'Vikramaditya did not 
exert the same influence on his subordinates as in his earlier years, and 
that, consequently, some of them who yere more adventurous than the 
others, appear to have made an attempt to throw off the imperial 
yoke. Of such Vishnuvardhana with his brother Ballala and the Kaka- 
tiya king Prola were, perhaps, prominent. In a record from ^ravana- 
Belgola Vishnuvardhana is stated ‘to have drunk the rolling sea of 
the armies of the lord of Malava, Jagaddeva and others sent by the 
emperor (ohalcrm).' Dr. Fleet also concludes that, about the end of 
Vikramaditya’s reign, there was an evident conspiracy of powerful chiefs 
to upset the Chalukya empire. 

Vishnuvardhana was by far the greatest of the Hoysala kings. Prom 
one or two inscriptions of his, we may have to infer that he was ruling 
jointly with his brother Ballala I from the beginning of the latter’s reign 
(i. e. A. D. 1101) ; but regular records are found to begin only from 
A.D. J116-7 the year in which he was made ‘to stand erect’ by his 
able general Gaiigaraja. It was about this time also that the subordi- 
nate position which the Hoysalas had hitherto occupied was disowned 
and the petty estate raised to the dignity of a kingdom. Vishnu- 
vardhana’s capture of Talakadu with the help of his general Gahgaraja, 
his defeat of the Gholas and the Ohalukyan forces and the consequent spread 
of power over the whole of Gangavadi and the Nolambavadi districts 
together with Kohgu where he set up a pillar of victory and his sway over 
the Kadamba country, hs^ve been fully described in his numerous records 
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of the Mysore State. . It may be noted in connexion with this wide range 
of his conquests, that the capture of Chakragotta and the defeat of its 
king Some^vara mentioned in his records carry the scene of Vishnu- 
vardhana’s activities into the present Bastar State in the Central Provinces. 
For, Eai Bahadur Hira Lai has satisfactorily identified Chakragotta with 
the Ohakrakotya country mentioned in the Bastar records of a line of 
kings who claimed connexion with the Sinda family.' Tribhuvanamalla 
Kumara-Ballala, the eldest son of Vishnuvardhana and a sister of this 
Kumara-Ballala named Hariahbarasi are revealed for the first time by' 
a record (Mg. 22) from the Mudgere taluka. Perhaps this Ballala was 
the son of the chief queen Santaladevi and may have died prior to the 
birth of Vijayanarasimha the son by Lakshmidevi. The gold coins with the 
legends Talalcadu-gonda and NolambavSdi-gonda so common with shroffs 
in the bazaars of Mysore still speak to the prowess of the great con- 
queror Vishnuvardhana. He is also stated to have extended his conquests 
in -the South as far as the island of Bame^varam. But this could be 
nothing more than a mere boast inasmuch as no records of his time have 
been discovered beyond the provinces already mentioned. His change of 
faith to Vaishnavism under the influence of the great Eamanuja is known 
only from Vaishnava tradition and literature. Inscriptions, however, show 
that his patronage was equally distributed to Jaina, ^aiva and Vaishnava 
institutions irrespective of their moral influences or numerical strength. 
From the detailed and glowing account given of his consecration of the 
GhennakeSava temple in the year a.d. 1117 under the name of Vijaya- 
Narayana, we may perhaps infer that his personal leanings were towards 
Eamanuja’s creed. In spite of his conquests and power Vishnuvardhana 
appears to have still recognized the supremacy of the Western-Ohalukya 
emperor Tribhuvanamalladeva as may be inferred from the use of the 
Ohalukya-Vikrama era in his inscriptions and from the attribute Tri- 
bhuvanamalla which is invariably affixed to his name in almost all records. 
Two years after the conquest and occupation of Talakfi^u, for instance, 
he was still styled a subordinate of Tribhuvanamalladeva (Bl. 116) and in 
A.D. 1137, he was a MaMmandaieSvara ruling the G-angavadi, Holambavadi 
and the Banavasi provinces under the ‘Western-Ohalukya emperor Bhsloka- 
malla Some^vara III. It looks, therefore, very hkely that by some peaceful 
arrangement the Western-Ohalukya king, vrise as he was, ceded a pretty 

1 In this line were two kings of name-SSmSsvara who ruled about Saka 1030 and Saka 1130, 
reepeotivaly. The conquest of Some^yara by Vishnuvardhana oould not refer to the latter and 
there is ^reason to believe that the former died about §aka 1033 (= a.d. 1112), But Mg. 22 
which refers to this campaign is dated in §aka 1062, If the reference here, therefore, is only 
to a past event, we may infer that the defeat of SBmesvara by Vishnuvardhana must have 
happened prior to A.D. 1111-2, when the latter was yet a ymaraja ruling with his brother 
Ballala I or that the SOmSBvara referred to in the Hantflm record must be a second king of 
that name ruling between Somefvara I and Sijmi^ra II of the Bastar records, 
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large portion of his territory to his rising subordinate Vishnuvardhana. 
According to Mr. Bice, Vishnuvardhana is supposed to have died in a.d. 
1141, at Bankapura as incidentally hinted in a vlragal at Havalli in the 
Ohikmagalur taluka which also refers to a request preferred to prince 
Narasingadeva, i. e. Vijayanarasimha, for the gift recorded therein; but, 
from an inscription of a.d. 1144 of the Sinda chief Permadi I, who was 
a feudatory of the Western-Ohalukya king Jagadekamalla II, we learn 
that this chief ‘ seized the royal power of the Hoysalas ; and that he 
penetrated to the mountain passes of the marauder Bi^Jiga, i. e. the Hoysala 
prince Vishnuvardhana, besieged his city of Dvarasamudra, pursued him 
as far as the town of Belapura which he took and followed him beyond 
that place as far as the mountain pass of Vshadi’ (Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese 
Dynasties, p. 575). This shows that Vishnuvardhana must have been 
living still in a.d. 1144. 

Vijayanarasimha I, his successor, is stated to have been so called being 
born on the day of a signal victory which Vishnuvardhana is said 
to have gained in a.d. 1133. The addition of the prefix Vijaya to the 
Vijaya-Narayana ii.e. the Chennake^ava) temple at Belur and to the Vijaya- 
Parlvanatha temple at Bastipura near Halebid, also indicate their con- 
secration in memory of the same or similar victories. Vijayanarasimha’s 
earliest date available from inscriptions is ^aka 1061 (=a.d. 11S9) and his 
latest date goes as far as ^aka 1095 Vijaya (=a.d. 1173) in which year 
his son Vira-Ballala II was also crowned at Dvarasamudra. The titles as- 
sumed by Vijayanarasimha in his records, were only adopted from those 
of his father, and it does not appear as if Narasimha did anything worth 
mentioning. The attack on the Hoysaja king by the Chalukya Perma- 
Jagadekamalla II, in a.d. 1143 (referred to in a record from the Davangere 
taluka), must be the same as the one mentioned above to have been directed 
against Vishnuvardhana under the leadership of the Sinda chief Perma^ I, 
either for the purpose of conquest or of administrative discipline. Perhaps 
this attack humbled, for a time at least, the rebellious Hoysala and 
Narasimha became a subordinate of Jagadekamalla II, in consequence of 
which he is once called Jagadekamalla Barasimha. One of Narasimha’s able 
Jaina generals was Hullarasa (as Q-angaraja was, of Vishnuvardhana), who 
appears also to have served under Narasimha’s successor Vira-Ballsla II. 
Narasimha probably ended his life in a conflict with the Ysdava king 
Bhillama to whom is attributed the foundation of the city of DSvagiri 
in Hemadri’s VratakMnda. 

Ballaja II was, as already stated, crowned to the Hoysala kingdom 
in A.D. 1173 at Dvarasamudra. He established, like his grandfather 
Vishnuvardhana, his reputation as a great conqueror, and the establisher 
of the Hoysala kingdom so much so that the dynasty and Its kings in 
subsequent times came to be known by the name Ballala. In his early 
2 
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years Ballala seems to have struggled hard to get independent of the then 
firmly established Kalachurya king Saikamadeva and the fast rising 
Yadava king Bhillama, so far, at least, as the northern portions of his 
dominions were concerned. Inscriptions indicate that he was not successful 
in this direction for some years at the beginning and had accordingly, 
to accept for a time Sankama’s overlordship, as perhaps also that of 
Bhillama’s. About A. D. 1192 Ballala assumed the imperial titles Maha- 
rdjadhiraja, etc., for the first time, after having thoroughly defeated near 
Lokkigundi the powerful Seuna king Bhillama. He successively defeated 
afterwards, in battle, the 'Western-Chalubyas, the Oholas, Pandyas and 
other contemporaneous kings who stood in his way and assumed the 
distinguishing epithets ‘ the Emperor of the South ’ and ‘ the destroyer of 
Oho}a forces ’ clearly indicating in a way his contact with the Chola country 
for the first time in Hoysala history. A record from the Tumkur district 
(Tp. 88) refers to a certain Bittideva, son of Vishnubhupala, who was 
ruling DahshmarmM-mandala, i. e. the Southern kingdom, in 6aka 
1U4 (=A. D. 1192-3), which evidently falls into the reign of Ballala II, 
Beference was already made to Tribhuvanamalla Kumara-Ballala the 
eldest son of Vishuuvardhana. Vishnubhupala (perhaps the Bitti of 
Tp. 58) was another son of the same king find an uncle of Ballala II, 
entrusted with the Southern portions of the Hoysala empire — not neces- 
sarily rheaning acquisitions in the Ohola country. One of Ballala’s 
queens was Ghslamahadevi who, as her name indicates, was, perhaps, 
a Ohola princess. The Oholas at this period were gradually declining and 
internal dissensions together with foreign conquests had already made 
their once great empire weak and unstable. Ballala at such an opportunity 
as this might have possibly extended his conquests into the south though 
records referable to his time have not yet come to light in the Tamil 
districts. ‘ On the east he had shaken KaSchl, on the west he had made 
the ocean noar, while the great Chera country rose up and fled and the 
whole of the" Pandya kings took refuge in forests entering even those 
with fear’ (Ak. 23 and 104). We learn that Ballala was still on his 
victorious tour in 6aka 1139 (=a. d. 1217) (Hn. 61) when, he had 
established his camp at Nidugal-durga. He must have died soon after 
this, for we know from inscriptions of his son and successor Vira- 
Harasimha II that the latter was crowned in or about a. n. 1220 though 
some of his .Tamil records count his reign from 1217-8 which was 
evidently perhaps the date when Narasimha was chosen heir-apparent 
by his father Ballala II, in the last days of his reign. 

From the time of Vira-Narasimha II, the Hoysalas appear to have 
come into closer contact with the South (i.e. the Ohola country). That 
in the 2nd year of his reign Narasimha was marching against the Eanga 
in the South (i.e. drirangam) shows beyond all doubt that the way for 
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this intrusion into the Ohola kingdom must have already been prepared 
in the reign of his victorious father Ballala II.^ 

The real history of the Hoysalas in the South may be taken to have 
actually begun with the reign of Vira-Narasimha II, whose only record 
in the Eauganatha temple at ^rirangam is dated in the cyclic year Vijaya 
which corresponds to a.d. 1233-4 and records a gift of land by a certain 
DevaladeviyBr for providing four rice offerings everyday in the temple of 
6rlranganatha and for supplying sandal, civet, ghee, musk, camphor and 
other such articles as were required for the decoration of the god. The 
record mentions a Mahapradhani (great minister) of Pratapa-ChakravarUn 
Vira Narasimha, named Bhujahala-BMma KeSava-Dandanayaka and his 
younger brother Kangaya-DandanByaka. I have not been able to identify 
these chiefs from other allied inscriptions of Vira-Narasimha. The 
Eoihlugu which pretends to give a history of the improvements made 
to the temple of ^rlrahganatha on the island of ^rirangam, from prehis- 
toric times, speaks of a certain Vira-Narasihgaraja the king of the 
Kanarese people, who built one of the mmidapas in that temple. This 
may possibly be a reference to the Hoysala king Vira-Narasimha II, who 
was the first to interfere with the South; and also because the next king 
of that name in the Hoysala genealogy, viz. Narasimha III is stated to 
have had his dominions solely confined to the Hoysala kingdom in the 
Kanarese country with its capital at Hvarasamudra. The distinguishing 
titles of Vira-Narasimha are gathered from his records to be ‘ the uprooter 
of the Magara kingdom ’ and ‘ the estabhsher of the Ohsla-zajya Magara 
is identified by Mr. Eice with the Maharajavad.i country which included 
portions of the modern Chintamani and the MulbBgal tBlukas of the Kolar 
district and perhaps also a portion of the Cuddapah district. Professor 
Hultzsch, however, locates this territorial division somewhere in the 
Coimbatore or Salem district and Mr. Venkayya is of opinion' that it 
may correspond to the Magadaimandala (roughly South Arcot district) of 
Tamil inscriptions, which was ruled over in the time of Narasimha 11, 
by a certain Ponparappinan.® The campaign against the Kadava, de- 
scribed in the Tiruvendipuram inscription, by the Hoysala generals Appana 

1 Tliere Is an unfinished record of a certain Hoysala Ballala at Han^r in the Madura district 
(Bpigraphioal Oolleotion for 1908, No* 160). It cannot be one of VirarBallala III, whose sway, we 
know, did not reach so far south as Manur. I thinik, in all probability, the record belongs to 
the time of Ballala II. 

* A record from the C5hannagiri taluka (Oi. 72) of the Shimoga district states that Ylra- 
Nfirasimha marched 100 gdvuda (i, e. roughly 1,000 miles) eastward and oaptnred the elephants 
of Magara com^uering all the haughty kings on that eide. This statement oombined with the 
route described in the Tiruvendipuram record of the two generals of Narasimha II, who were 
ordered to release the Ohdla king then imprisoned at Sendamangalam by the Kadava king 
Kspperunjingadeva, shows that the Magara kingdom must have been the first foreign territory 
after leaving Bv&rasamudra eastward which Narasimha oong^uexod and that Pachchar where 
he halted might have possibly been a town situated in that kingdom. As again Nangili in 
the Mulbagal taluka of the Kolar district is stated to have been the eastern boundary of the 
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and Samndra-Goppaya about A.n. 1231-2 (i. e. tbe 16th year of the 
Ohoja king Eftjaraja III) does not appear to have closed with freedom 
restored to the Ohola. Perhaps Narasimha carried his victorious march 
further into the territory of the Pandya kings also. This is directly 
hinted in the Hftranahalli inscription (Ah. 123) which states that Nara- 
simha was encamped in 6aka 1166 at BavitadSnadakuppa ‘ with the object 
of leading a victorious campaign against the Pandya (king)’. He seems 
to have subsequently accomplished this object and in memory of it to 
have set up a pillar of victory at Setu (i. e. Eamesvaram). Narasimha 
was apparently associated in this latter campaign with his son SomeSvara 
who, in a record of 6aka 1159 (i. e. two years after his actual coronation) 
from Govindanahalli (Kr. 63), is stated to have granted eleven villages to 
his two able generals Bsgayya and Mallayya who in their turn granted 
them to Brahmanas in presence of ^ri-Eamanfitha at Setu. In the north, 
Narasimha was not apparently allowed to have his extended dominion 
without contest. The Sennas regained what had been lost to them in 
the tinde of Narasimha’s father the powerful Bailaia II. They must have 
even attempted to push further south and decisive battles appear to have 
been fought between the Seuna forces and those of the Hoysalas. The 
victory in each caSe though described as favourable for the Hoysala king 
has nevertheless to be taken in a modified sense; for, the existence of 
records in Baligami of the Yadava (Seuna) king Singhana so early as A.n. 
1216, show that Narasimha had lost much of his northern possessions in- 
cluding the Banavasi country. The title ‘establisher of the Ohola’ borne 
by Narasimha II was more than justified by the active help which he is 
stated to have rendered to the Ohola king Eajaraja III (a. n, 1216 to at 
least 1245). The Pandya king who was po'v^erful about this time was 
Maravarman Sundara-Pan^ya I (a. n. 1216 to at least 1236) who in his 
records boasts of ‘having burnt Tanjore and Uraiyur and presented the 
Ohola country ’. The hostilities carried on against the Pandya by Vira- 
Narasimha could not, however, have been permanent ; for, Maravarman 
Sundara-Pandya II, who succeeded Maravarman Sundara I in a.d. 1239 
refers to SomeSvara, son of Yira-Narasimha II as tmcle SomeSvara and 
also mentions grants made for the merit of the mmiadigal (i. e. Somesvara). 
This, clearly indicates a change in relationship between the Hoysalas and 
the Pandyas from the time of Vira-Somesvara though it is not possible 
to state what this exactly was, and it is not unlikely that there were 
also intermarriages between the two dynasties. 

As suggested above, Vira-Somesvara or Sovidevarasa appears to have 

Hoyfiftla dominionB in tlie time of Narasimlia, it looks probable also that we have to look for 
the boundary of the Magara kingdom immediately beyond Nangili. It is very likely, therefore, 
that Magara oomprieerd part of the old Maharfijavadi district as Mr, Rice snggeBtfl and portions 
alao of the modem Salem and South Arooi districts* 
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been actually helping his father in his conquests in the south, being, 
perhaps then only a yumraja. An inscription at Badanaju in the Mysore 
district (Nj. 36) gives Somelvara the date Saka 1161, Sarvadhari (=a. d. 
1228-9) and records that he was occupying Kannanur in the Chola country 
at the time of the record and bore the imperial titles Maharaja'dMrdja, 
etc. This is at least five years prior to the actual coronation of SomeSvara 
and suggests that already by this time, he must have been the chosen 
crown prince capable enough to govern the Chola country which his father 
had probably acquired between the years a.d. 1222 and 1224.‘ It may 
have been in consequence of this that to him also is attributed in some 
records the titles : ‘ Who rolled down the king of Magara, crushed the 
forces of Kadava, uprooted Pandya and re-established the Chola sovereign 
[chahrin) ’ which more naturally formed the distinguishing epithets of 
his father Narasimha II. Eecords attributable to SomeSvara count his 
reign from 6aka 1157 (=A. n. 1234-5) and extend up to his 29th year 
which would roughly correspond to A.D. 1263-4. In the 2nd or 3rd year 
after his accession SomeSvara is stated to have camped at Mahgaladar-koppa 
(perhaps ^endamahgalada-koppa?) after completing his victorious campaign 
against Kadavaraya. Evidently this latter chief (viz. Kopperunjinga) 
had attempted to resume his hostile attitude against the Chola and his 
ally, the Hoysala, subsequent to the defeat inflicted on him in a. d. 
1231-2 by hfarasimha’s generals Appana and Samudra-Q-oppaya, - Titles 
such as ‘the uprooter of the Magara’ and ‘the establisher of the Chola’ 
appear meaningless in the case of SomeSvara none of whose records 
proper refer to any campaign against the Magara whereas, only one 
epigraph of his rival Rajendra-Ch51a III (a. d. 1246 to at least 1267), 
found in ^rlrangam, mentions the latter as ‘the hostile rod of death 
to uncle Somefivara.’ Some^vara is once, however, credited with having 
* uprooted Rajendra-Chola ’ and to have reinstated him when the latter 
begged for protection. In a record from the Mandya tfiluka (Md. 122), 
we learn that Somadeva ‘conquered (the Yadava king) Krishnakandhara, 
pierced into the Chola country and acquired it, attacked the Pandya and 
restored the Chola ’. Somesvara’s attitude towards the Pan<Jyas appears 
to have been different, as stated already, from that held by his father 
Narasimha II. Accordingly, he is called in his later inscriptions ‘the 
elevator of the Pandya race’; while Narasimha was known only as ‘the 
displacer of the Pandyas’. The reason for this was, perhaps, the marital 
relation that he may have entered into with the Pandya king Maravarman 
Sundara-Pan^ya I or his successor Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II. 
SomeSvara’s capital in the Chola country is often referred to in lithic 
records as Vikramapura which has been identified with Kannanur a village 


1 Spigraphia Indka, Vol. VII, p, 163. 


five miles north of- Srirangam, In his Bangalore plates, dated in 6aka 
1175 (=A.D. 1253), it is stated that this town he had founded, to please 
himself, in the Ohsla country which he had acquired by conquest. 

It is difficult to understand how SomeSvara was allowed to have his 
capital in the very heart of the Ohola country though the latter was at 
that time considerably weak, and why again he thought of settling there 
permanently leaving his young son Narasimha III, in charge of the 
ancestral territory in Mysore, as early as a.d. 1255. The permanent in- 
terest which SomeSvara had in the South is yet to be revealed by future ^ 
researches. Perhaps we may venture to suggest that the growing power 
of the Yadava king Singhana on the one hand and, on the other, the 
attractive political changes in the South in which Some^vara apparently 
interested himself, may have contributed to this distribution of attention 
which cannot but have eventually resulted in the weakening of the Hoysala 
power. This period of history in the Chola country was particularly one 
of bewildering confusion. The Chola emperor though weak, still managed 
to hold a nominal rule over almost the whole of his hereditary posses- 
sions. The Pandyas flourished side by side now dispossessing the Cholas 
partly of their dominions and now retiring. The northern portions of 
the Chola country, at any rate, were permanently snatched away by 
Kopperunjinga and his Telugu-Chola feudatories. The Kakatlya king 
Q-anapati of Warangal also appears to have made a dash just at this 
time into the South, to have taken KaSchl and to have encamped on 
the island of Srlrangam. Amidst such circumstances no territorial distri- 
bution or demarcation was possible. Consequently Somesvara must have 
held his little estate in the South by entering, as may be expected, into 
deadly conflicts with rival claimants or adventurous intruders. His 
records in the Tamil country extend over a good part of the Trichinopoly 
district being found in Srirahgam, Jambukesvaram, Tiruvasi, Batnagiri 
and TirumalavSdi and at Mannargudi in the Tanjore district. We do 
not know if Ssmelvara’s sway extended beyond the Trichinopoly and the 
Tanjore districts, into the farthest south. Some lithie records from 
Tinnevelly and its suburbs clearly indicate the influence of the Hoysala 
king Vira-Some^vara in that part of the country, though perhaps in a 
subordinate capacity. It, indeed, appears likely that Vira-Somesvara in 
helping the PSndya kings, his allies, had penetrated also into the Tinne- 
velly district. A stone inscription at Nuggihalli (Cn. 238), dated in 
A.D. 1246-7, refers to Somefivara’s forces being at that time on the banks 
of the TamraparnI river. 

In almost all Tamil records king Somesvara signs his name as Mala- 
paroliiganda which had been the title of the Hoysalas from the very 
commencement of their career. The magnificent gopura of seven stories 
of the JambukeiSvaram temple appears to have l^en built in his reign. 
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Within the enclosure of this same 6iva temple SomeSvara in the 2nd year 
of his reign (=a. B, 1236-7) established several minor shrines called 
Vallalisvara, Padumali^vara, Viranarasingisvara and SomaliSvara evidently 
after his grandfather Ballala II, grandmother Padmaladevi, father Vira- 
Narasimha and aunt Sovaladevi who it is stated elsewhere was to him 
‘like a mother \ SSmalamahadevi who provided for the repairs, worship, 
etc., in these shrines in the 26th year of the king (corresponding 
roughly to a.d. 1260) must have been the aunt Sovaladevi for whose 
merit one of the shrines, was built. It is not possible that the reference 
in this latter record is to Sdmesvara’s queen Sovaladevi as Professor 
Hultzsoh has taken it; for, it is inferred from the date of SomeSvara's 
Bangalore Museum plates that queen Somaladevi must have died before 
A.D. 1253. At Kannanur alias Vikramapura was established also the 
temple of PofoliSvara (the modern Bhojisvara) in the name of his mother 
Ka [la] ladevi. SomeSvara was evidently of a ^aivaite turn of mind. It 
may be interesting to note that two inscriptions at Jambukeavaram, dated 
in the 21st year of Somesvara’s reign (i. e. about a.d. 1256) refer to a sale 
of land to a certain Jakhaladevi or Jagaladevi, wife of Jajalladeva of the 
Saubhanavamsa. She was a pilgrim to this distant sacred shrine of the 
south from the Ka^ambharidesa which was apparently a district some- 
where in the north. 

Inscriptions of Somesvara, dated between his 6th (i. e. a.d. 1241) and 
21st (i.e. A.D. 1256) years are conspicuously absent in the Tanjore and 
the Trichinopoly districts. This falls into the period just after the acces- 
sion of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II, who as stated before claimed 
Somesvara to be his Mdmadigal (uncle or father-in-law). Prom the 
Tirumaiyam record of about a. d. 1246 we learn that a general of Vira- 
Somesvara named Appanna-Ban^anayaka conquered Kina-nadu in Viruda- 
raja-bhayahkara-valanadu which was one of the territorial divisions of the 
Chola country. Another chief, Siuganna-Dandanayaka, perhaps the son 
of the Mahdpradhdni Eumdra-Qandarakdva Somaya-Dandanayaka, appears 
also to have conquered the Tamil country (on behalf of Somesvara) about 
A.D. 1240-1. Prom these two facts we have perhaps to infer that 
Somesvara was now actively helping Maravarman Sundara-Pandya II in 
his attempts to encroach upon the Ghola territory. Somesvara's temporary 
absence from his southern possessions between the 6th and 2l8t years 
of his reign, must, consequently, have been, as suggested by the Nuggihalli 
record, due to his co-operation with Maravarman Sundara-Paudya II 
against a common enemy in the Tinnevelly district. Maravarman Sundara- 
Pandya II was succeeded by Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, who ap- 
parently revived hostilities with the Karnata king Somesvara. Jatavarman 
Snndara-Pandya was a great Vaishnava and to him are due the vast 
improvements in the temple of ^rlrauganatha at foraugam. A record 
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from the Eanganatha temple states that Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I 
‘ despatched to the other world the moon of Karnata ’ evidently meaning, 
that he killed the Hoysaja king Some^vara - by whom this lotus-pond of 
^i5rahga had been reduced to a pitiable state.’ As, however, the latest 
date for Somefivara derived from his southern inscriptions is his 29th 
year (=a.d. 1264-6) and as Sundara-Pandya I is stated to have occupied 
Somesvara’s southern capital Kannanur about the same period, we may 
not be far wrong in inferring that SomSsvara was killed by Jatavarman 
Sundara-Pandya I in or a little before a.d. 1264-5 and that the date of 
the Eahganatha inscription could not have been far distant from this. 

SomeSvara’s son by the Ohalukya queen Devalamahadevi was Vira- 
Eamanatha and his other son by Bijjalarani, was Narasimha III. Prom 
the distribution of stone inscriptions of these two claimants to the Hoysala 
throne it is inferred that the kingdom must have been divided between 
them, the Karnata country going to the share of Narasimha III and the 
Tamil possessions to Vira-Eamanatha. This seems to be pointedly 
referred to in Narasimha’s Belur copperplates which state that ‘king 
Narasimha was staying in his capital DvSrasamudra which was raised to 
that flourishing condition by his kind father and was situated within 
his own Hoysala country.’ Narasimha III seems to have taken charge 
of his paternal estate at an early age when he was only fifteen years 
old and to have defended his kingdom successfully against the aggressive 
Yadava king Mahadeva-Eane and his nephew Eamachandradeva. The 
famous general of the latter, Saluva Tikkama evidently attacked Dvara- 
samudra m a. d. 1276, but was ' driven back in confusion beyond 
Dummi.’ A fragmentary Kanarese inscription now preserved in the 
National Museum at Copenhagen refers to an invasion of a certain 
Saluveya against a place whose name is, however, lost on the stone. 
There is no doubt the missing name here is that of Dvarasamudra and 
the events registered in the Copenhagen vlragal refer to the attack on 
Dvarasamudra by the Seuna general Saluva Tikkama. Another fragment 
of a vlragal from the same Museum apparently, refers to a conflict ip 
which Vira-Eamanatha and Narasimha III were interested. 

Vira-Eamanatha’s accession in the Tamil districts, coincided with 
that of his brother Narasimha III in the Karnata country and took place 
about A.D. 1255. It was at this time that in Kannanar their father 
Vira-Somesvara assumed the imperial titles of Sarvabhauma and per- 
formed the royal gifts tuUpurusha, ratnadhenu, etc. As Eamanatha’s 
initial date coincides with about the 21st year of Vlra-SomeSvara’s reign 
and as the latest date for the latter is his 29th year, it has to be presumed 
that ESmanatha was coregent with his father during the first eight years 
of his reign. Bis records are found in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts, 
in some parts of Salem, North Aroot and Bellary and in the Kolar and 



Bangalore districts of the Mysore State. Eamanstha assumed all the 
titles of his father VirarSome^vara. In the 4th year of his reign which 
corresponded to the twenty-third of his father Somesvara, a general checMng 
of accounts {jcmShandi) appears to have been organized. It is interesting 
also to note that one of his queens was Kamaladevi, the daughter of 
Ariya Piljai who, as his name denotes, was evidently of southern extraction. 
A record at Tiruvellarai near ^rlrafigam refers to a communal repair made 
to the Vanigan’s-tank (now called Nalumulaihlceni) on the south side of 
that village. It is reported that the tank had sunk in on its four sides 
and was filled up with rain water probably on account of heavy rains in 
or about the 8th year of Eamanatha. This tank is still one of consider- 
able interest at Tiruvellarai on account of its unique construction and the 
archaic inscriptions of about the ninth century a.d. found on its walls 
constructed of huge solid slabs. In the 16th year of the king’s reign the 
salt sellers at Tirumalavadi were exempted from paying taxes on the lands 
held by them but were, instead, required to measure one naU of salt 
everyday for the temple at Tirumalavadi (in the Trichinopoly district). 
The temple of ^riranganatha at ^rirangam was substantially benefited in 
Eamanatha’s reign by the gift of a gold crown set with jewels, by two 
fly-whisks provided with gold handles and a kalanji (betel-pot), transferred 
to it by a certain Mudaliyar Kariyamari, entitled Sakalalcalasarvabhauma 
and Sahalavidydoliahrmartin. It is stated that this latter personage had 
received them as presents from Perumal Vira-Pandyad5va, apparently on 
account of his high proficiency in learning.^ 

It has been stated already that Vira-Ramanatha was holding sway 
over the Salem district also. Some of his feudatories, there, were the 
Mudaliyars of Taramangalam generally known as Getti-Mudaliyars. 
While Eamanatha’s capital in the south was Kannanur his chief town 
above the ghats on the Mysore border appears to have been Kundani. 

I owe to Mr. P. J. Richards, I.C.S., the suggestion that Kundani-rajadhani 
mentioned in Eamanatha’ s inscriptions from the Tumkur district, probably 
takes its name from this Kundani above the ghats and not from the 
village Kundana in .the Devanhalli taluka of the Bangalore district as sug- 
gested by Mr. Rice. The existence of Eamanatha’s records occasionally in 
the Hassan district must be accounted for as being due only to his aggres- 
sive attitude which is more than once referred to in those epigraphs. 
According to Southern inscriptions the latest date available for Vira- 
Eamanatha is his 23rd year which roughly corresponds to A.D. 1278. In 
Mysore his inscriptions go up to his 39th year, Vijaya, and even also to 
his 41st. In the last days of his reign (about 1290), Eamanatha seems 

1 Perumal Vira-Pandyadeva must evidently liave been the same as Tribhuvanacbakravartin 
Vlra-Pai?dya who seems to have been ooregentwith Jatdvaman SundararPaijLdya I and to have 
commenced to reign between a.d. 1262 and 1263. 

3 
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to have led a campaign against Narasimha III at Dvarasamndra. The 
absence of records beyond his 23rd year in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
districts shows that by this time Eamanatha was dispossessed of them 
by the rising Pandyas and that, consequently, he chose to stay in his 
northern dominions now and then raiding, as opportunity offered itself, 
into the country of his cousin-brother Narasimha III. 

About A.D. 1293-4 Vira-Eamanatha must have been succeeded by his 
son Ylra-ViSvanatha whose 3rd year, Durmukhi, corresponded to ^aka 
1218. Visvanatha’s records are, as may be expected, confined to portions 
of the Salem district and to the Bangalore and Kolar districts of the 
Mysore State. His latest inscription discovered, so far, is dated in his 
4th year which corresponds roughly to a.d. 1297. 

Under Vira-Ballala III, the son of Narasimha, the Hoysala dominions 
above and below the ghats appear to have become reunited once again 
and to have enjoyed an apparently peaceful rule prior to their eventual 
disappearance in the rising power of the Vijayanagara kingdom. Except 
for the loss of the southernmost possessions of the Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore districts, the Hoysala kingdom does not appear to have suffered 
otherwise in extent. The whole of Kohgu and a part at least of Konkan 
were still in possession of Ballala and practically also the whole of the 
Mysore country. Ballala III was crowned in a. n. 1292 when Eamanatha 
was still alive and, consequently, the fight for dominion which began 
in the last days of Narasimha III must have continued also into the 
reign of Ballala as is evidently hinted in Kn. 28 from the Bangalore 
* district. Subsequent, however, to the short rule of Vilvanatha there was ■ 
apparently none left to continue the line of Eamanatha. Ballala, accord- 
ingly, became the sole master. This must have been about ^aba 1224 Plava 
(=A.i). 1302) when, we find that a number of districts above and below 
the ghats were granted remission of taxes on Mathas and temple-priests 
and the past endowments confirmed. This was one of the first steps 
which Indian kings used to take soon after coming into power, in order 
to secure the goodwill of the people. Ballala’s dominions, thus united, 
were not, however, destined to enjoy undisturbed peace for a long time. In 
A.D. 1310 came the first invasion of Malik Kafur in which the Mussal- 
man general is stated to have sacked and devastated Dvarasamndra and to 
have carried away its hoarded treasures. The capital was rebuilt but its 
charms were apparently lost. Ballala in the meantime had changed his 
^ capital first to Tonnur according to tradition and thence to Tiruvannamalai 
in the South Aroot district. Other capital towns mentioned in his inscrip- 
tions are Yiravijaya-Virupabshapura and Hosavidu-Hosadurga which latter 
is perhaps to be identified with Hosapattana (Hospet ?) where Bukkanna- 
Vodeyar of Vijayanagara was ruling in the early years of his reign. 

. 'V^en Ballala actually changed his seat of government- to Tiruvanna- 
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malai is not known. In a.d. 1323 Unnamalai-pattanam is stated to have 
been his permaneni capital. The latest date for Ballala obtained from 
inscriptions is 6aka 1265 (=A.i>. 1343). By this time already Harihara I, 
the founder of the First Vijayanagara dynasty, must have established 
himself in Koiikan. Ballala’s viceroy at Barukur in ^aka 1262, was a 
certain Bevappa-Dandanayaka. The king is stated to have visited this — 
his military stronghold, in ^aka 1261. A representative of the govern- 
ment, further north on the West coast, in the last days of the Hoysala 
rule, appears to have been a certain Shamkaranaik to whom the Eani 
of Barcelore was subordinate. Evidently, the latter is identical with the 
chief of that name subdued by the rising Vijayanagara chiefs Harihara 
and Bukka. Another feudatory, viz. Vallappa-Dan^anayakkar who fre- 
quently figures in inscriptions of the latter part of Ballala’s reign, appears 
to be identical with Aliya or ‘ Son-in-law ’ Vallappar, a Mahdnmndalesmra 
under Harihara' I. A powerful family of subordinates, however, were 
the chiefs of Danayakankottai in the Satyamangalam taluka of the 
Coimbatore district who, when the firm hold of imperial suzerainty had 
grown slack, seem to have declared themselves independent. These were, 
according to inscriptions from the Mysore district, rulers of Padinalku-nadu 
originally with their seat of government at Terakanambi. The founder 
of the family was the powerful general Perumile-Dandanayaka. His son 
Madhava-Dandanayaka was equally if not more, powerful and assumed 
the titles ‘ the subduer of Nilagiri ’ Immadi-Bahuttamya, Sitagaragaip^, 
Koiigaramari, etc. In his report on Epigraphy for 1906 Mr. 'VenJrkayya 
has fully discussed the position of these chiefs of Danayakankottai and 
their relation to the Hoysala ruler Ballala III. More information about 
Ketaya-Dandanayaka and Singana-Dandanayaka, the two sons of Madhava- 
Dandanayaka, is found in the Madras Report on Epigraphy for 1909-10 
(Part II, paragraph 52). Other chiefs who rose to even greater promi- 
nence and effectively subverted the Hoysala empire were Harihara and 
Bukka the founders of the Vijayanagara dynasty whose exact subordinate 
position to Ballala III is not yet revealed by inscriptions. 

Ballala’s son who was crowned at a place called Virupakshapura is 
known only from very few records. He was designated Vlra-Virupaksha 
Ballajadeva IV and sometimes, Hampayya. But as the Vijayanagara chiefs 
had already grown powerful we may suppose that with Ballala III ended 
the empire of Hoysalas which subsequently, under the name Karnata, was 
continued by the kings of the Vijayanagara dynasty for another three 
centuries and more. The once glorious memory of the Hoysala rule, is 
still embedded in a numerically small section of indigenous Brahmanas of 
the Mysore country called Hoysana- or Hoysala-Karnatakas or Hoysanigas. 
Many of these Brahmanas are found in the Salem and North Arcot 
districts which were included in the Hoysala kingdom to the very last 
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days of its existence. In the 17th century a. d. at VenJmnram of the 
North Arcot district, there was a petty chief called Kanhoji who claimed 
descent from Vitthala (Vishnuvardhana), the Hoysala king of Halebi^, 
and erected there a rest house for the merit of his mother. This is the 
last we hear of the name Hoysala. Living but dumb monuments, 
however, of their once prosperous rule are, as stated at the beginning of 
this paper, the thousands of inscribed pillars and slabs which bear records 
of enormous historical interest, social, political and religious. If anything 
more is required there exist even to-day in all their glory those specimens 
of Indian architecture, the magnificent temples of Halebid, B§lur, Soma- 
nathapur, Arasikere and numerous others of which the veteran critic 
Mr. Fergusson says that the style to which these buildings belonged 
‘ attained its fullest development and highest degree of perfection during 
the three centuries A. D. 1000 to 1300 in which the Hoysala BallBlas had 
supreme sway in the Mysore country.’ 


NOTES 


Page 114, line 2, from bottom 

‘The number refers either to revenue or to the number of townships in the 
Province as Pr. Fleet would have it. It forms always a part of certain provinces in 
the plateau region — S. K, 

Page 115, line 9, from top 

For ano'ther view of this position see Mr. S. Frishnaswami Aiyangar’s Ancient 
India) pp. 230-1 . — Ed, 

Page 115, line 13, from top 

See also the above mentioned book, pp. 119-126 . — Ed. 

Page 119, line 20, from top 

The connexion is explained in the above mentioned book, p. 241. — Ed. 



TALKAD, THE BURIED OIT’T 

By the Eev. a. M. Tababd, m.a., m.b.a«s. 

The Mysore Province can boast of many places of interest which unfortn- 
nately are not so well known as they deserve to be. One of these is 
certainly Talkad, the city bnried under the sands of the Cauvery. 

An excursion to this wonderful place was arranged by a few members 
of the Mythic Society at the end of last year and as I have been asked 
to give an account of it I do so with pleasure in the hope that others 
will follow us and pay a visit to Talkad, the oldest city in Mysore, once 
a proud capital of a powerful kingdom. 

The best way to reach Talkad from Bangalore is by motor from Maddur, 
the distance to the old capital of the Grangas from the railway station 
being about fifty miles. On the way one can inspect the battle field 
of Malavalli where Tippu was defeated by General Harris in 1799, and 
spend a few hours at the famous Cauvery falls at Sivasaraudram. 

The twenty miles from Sivasamudram to Talkad are over rough country 
roads, a sign that Talkad is out of the ordinary tourist’s beat. 

The old city of Talkad is completely buried beneath hills of sand 
stretching for over a mile in length, only the tops of two pagodas being 
visible. It is stated that more than thirty temples are buried under the 
dunes, which at some places rise nearly 100 feet above the level of the river. 
The place is weird beyond words. The solemn stillness of this ruined world, 
the sacred river winding majestically through that solitude, the feeling that 
buried under one’s feet, lies what was once a magnificent city, the sands 
which used to advance upon the town at the rate of nine or ten feet a 
year, and which in spite of all that has been done in recent years to check 
the formation and advance of the dunes, still threaten the new town with 
the same fate which has overwhelmed the old one, — everything combines 
to make the excursion to Talkad a unique experience for those who have 
not had the privilege to tread over the ruins of Babylon and Nineveh. 

The phenomenon is of course due to natural causes, more especially 
to the south-west monsoon, but the people look upon it as the result of 
a curse an account of which I quote from Mr. Eice’s Mysore and Goorg. 

In 1634 Talkad was conquered bj the Mysore Baja under the following circum- 
stances : Tirumala Baya, sometimes called Sri Banga Bayal, the representative of the 
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Vijajanagar family at Seringapatam, being afflicted with an incurable disease, came to 
Talhad for the purpose of offering sacrifices in the temple of Vedesvara. His wife 
Rangamma was left in charge of the Goyernment of Seringapatam ,* but she, hearing that 
her husband was on the point of death, soon after left for Talhad with the object of seeing 
him before he died, handing over Seringapatam and its dependencies to Baja Wodejar of 
Mysore, whose dynasty ever afterwards retained them. It aiDpears that Baja Wodeyar had 
been desirous of possessing a costly nose-jewel which was the property of the Eani,i and 
being unable to obtain possession of it by stratagem, and eager to seize any pretext for 
acquiring fresh territory, he levied an army and proceeded against Talhad, which he took 
by escalade ; the Baja of the latter place falling in the action. The Bani Bangamma 
thereupon went to the banks of the Cauvery, and throwing in the jewel, drowned herself 
opposite Malingi, at the same time uttering the threefold curse, ‘ Let Talkad become 
sand ; let Malingi become a whirlpool > let the Mysore Eajas fail to beget heirs. ^ 

The following is what is known as the curse of Talkad, in the original ; — 

Talahddu maral dgali. 

Mdlingi maduv dgali. 

Maisaru dhoregalu mahlcal illade hdgalL 

The most imposing temple left xincovered by the sand is that of 
Vedesvara in front of which are two stone images declared to represent 
the two brothers Tala and Kadu whom local legends mention in connexion 
with, the origin of the town. When cutting down pi .tree which they 
saw wild elephants worshipping, they discovered that it contained an 
image of Vishnu and that the elephants were rishis transformed. T’rom 
the extract of the Sri Skanda Purana which will be given below it would 
seem that the place was sacred originally not to Vishnu but to Siva. It 
is probably in connexion with the elephants referred to in the legend 
and in the Purana that the Gangas had an elephant for their crest. 

The most important temple which has been excavated is that of Kirti 
NSrayana which is occasionally opened with great difficulty to gain access 
for certain ceremonies. 

Whatever may be the antiquity of Talkad, whether or not Eama halted 
here on his way to Lanka as some traditions have it, the earliest authentic 
notice of the city of Talkad, in Sanskrit Dala-vana-pura is in connexion 
with the Ganga line of kings. Harivarma ruling 247 — 266 resided, accord- 
ing to an old chronicle, in the great city of Dalavanapura in the Karnata 
Desa and thenceforward, till the end of the first millennium a.d. Talkad 
was the capital of Ghingavadi 96,000,® so that for about a thousand years 
the history of Talkad is the history of the Gangas. 

Yet, though Talkad remained the permanent capital, the royal residence 
w.as fixed at Mankonda (west of Ohannapatna) in the seventh century and 
at Manya-pura (Manne north of Nelamangala) in the eighth century. 

^ For another and probably more correct version of the story, vide Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar's Aiicient Indiay p. 284 . — Ed. 

« This figure which is always attached to the name of the Gangas’ country indicates either 
the revenue paid to. Government or the value of the produce derived from the land. 
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The religion of the rulers of Talkad was Jainism, though if we can 
rely on inscriptions over which a certain amount of doubt has been 
thrown on palseographical and other grounds Vishnugopa (266 — ■ ? ) was 
a worshipper of Narayana (Vishnu) and Avinita (480 — i82) a devotee of 
Hara (Siva). Those interested in the early history of the Gangas who 
are prepared to accept the authenticity of the inscriptions on which it is 
based will find a succinct account of it in Mr. Eice’s Mysore and Coorg 
from the Inscriptions. 

The kings of Talkad may he said to have reached the height of their 
prosperity during the reign of Sripurusha in the seventh century. But 
soon after, the Gangas unable to stay the advance of the Eashtrakutas 
southwards, became their feudatories. The overthrow of the Eashtrakutas 
in A.D. 972 by the Ohalukyas left the Gangas at the mercy of the Cholas 
who occupied Talkad in about 1004 under the command of Eajendra 
Ohola, son of Eajaraja, who changed its name to Eajarajapura. The Gangas 
driven from their kingdom took refuge with the Hoysalas. A dispos- 
sessed scion of the Gangas, Gangaraja, a general of Vishnuvardhana, took 
a prominent place in the capture of Talkad under that famous Hoysala 
King at the beginning of the twelfth century. From inscriptions we find 
that at that time Talkad was composed of seven towns and five matas. 
The town of Malingi on the opposite side of the river was also a large 
place under the name of Jananathapura. 

Down to the middle of the fourteenth century Talkad remained in the 
possession of the Hoysalas and then passed into the hands of a feudatory 
of the Vij'ayanagar sovereigns till 1634 when it was conquered by the 
Mysore Eajas under the circumstances related above. 

Some day, perhaps, the Mysore Government will see their way to carry 
out extensive excavations at Talkad which may yield discoveries of great 
historical and archaeological interest. 

I have had the good fortune to come across a local Purana celebrat- 
ing the greatness and the holiness of the Talkad country, a translation of 
which will I hope be acceptable to the readers of the Journal of the 
Mythic Society. It is divided into five parts, each one giving a special 
reason for the sacredness of the place. 

SEI SKANDA PUEANA 

THE GBBATNBSS OF GAJABANTA, THE DAKSHINA KASI (THE KASI 

OF THE SOUTH) 

« I 

^AUHAKA and the other rishis asked Sutapuranika : Eishi, we are very 
anxious to know what is Gajaranya. 
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Says SutapurSnika : There is a sacred place between Somaparvata, i.e. 
Mudubudore betta* and Arkaparvata, i.e. Gbilakavadi betta (this is Talkad). 
Here Siva is known under the title of VaidyanStba. 

Here Siva boasts of graciously freeing all bis devotees from all the 
pains of this world. 

If those that desire children or riches or kingdom come to this Gajaranya 
and serve Siva, their desires will without doubt be accomplished. 

Formerly this Gajaranya was a large forest, inhabited by elephants 
and in it was a sacred tank called Gokarnathirtha. 

Every day a certain elephant would nip a white lotus flower, fill his 
trunk with pure water, and carry them both to a bush, sprinkle the same 
‘with water, deposit the flower and prostrate. Two huntsmen seeing this 
began to inquire why the elephant did so. 

And as they could not find out the reason, they at last took a hatchet 
and began to cut the bush. 

They found a cotton tree in the middle of the bush and applied the 
hatchet >.to its trunk in order to cut it. 

Then the hatchet of one of them, by the violence with which it was 
wielded, not only cut the tree, but striking against a rock on the ground 
nipped away its crown. 

Hear, 0 Eishis : as soon as the stone was split there oozed blood out 
of it and the blood was changed into milk. 

The huntsmen being frightened began to think. At once their eyes 
perceived a linga with its head cut off. 

Then having understood that they had committed a crime, they stood 
joining their hands and shedding tears ; and with a tremulous voice prayed 
to the God thus : ‘ 0 God, 0 Liinga-figured Almighty, 0 thou that art 
armed with a trident, the enemy of lust, the destroyer of “the triple 
fortress ”, 'we are small children, unwittingly we have offended thee, thou 
must forgive us, thou must forgive us.’ 

And praying thus they fell senseless on the ground. A little while 
after a voice from the skies said to them : ‘ 0 hunters, I am come on 
account of you. Lol I am giving you a great boon. Both of you drink 
this milk and remain here as guardians of the place. I too will stay 
here. I will admit this elephant into Kailasa (the abode of Siva). Take 
the fruit of the cotton tree close by, grind it and put a plaster on my 
head. The wound shall heal forthwith.’ 

The huntsmen were filled with joy on hearing this and grinding the 
fruit plastered the head of the linga. 

1 Ttis is a sacred. BQll on the banks of the Oauvery where the river takes a sudden turn 
to the south two miles before Talkad is reached. On the Hill there is a temple dedicated to 
Mallikarjuna. 
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Forthwith the wound healed up, and the linga became resplendent. 
The huntsmen ran and drank the milk. 

Immediately they abandoned their hunter form and became guardians. 
Even now they are in the G-ajaranya under the form of stone. 

The elephant too having worshipped the God by means of the lotus, 
felt hungry, drank the milk and went to Kailasa. Thus Siva became famous 
in the world under the name of VaidyanStha, because he prescribed 
medicine to the wound in his own head. 

Any disease, such as sore eyes, headache, consumption, epilepsy, ague, 
disease of the spleen, asthma, poisoning, madness, buboes (plague), rheu- 
matism, carbuncle, and all other kinds of disease whether contagious or 
hereditary are certainly cured by a plaster of the earth that is near Siva. 
If one bathes in the excellent waters of the lake Gokarnathirtha and worship 
Siva with the lotus flower, all diseases are cured, all desires are fulfilled, 
and finally heaven is obtained. 

With Arkeswara Murthi in the east, PathalSswara Murthi in the south, 
Maraleswara Marthi in the west, MalHkarjuna Murthi in the north, Siva 
remains in the Gajaranya in the middle of these Murthis under the name 
of Vaidyeswara Marthi. 

II 

And here the Cauv^ry is famous under the name of Paschimavahini, 
because here she flows to the west. 

Hear, 0 excellent Brahmins : whoever bathes in this Paschimavahini, not 
only will he have his sins forgiven, but he will no more be subject to them. 

Besides, if any one, after bathing in the Oauv^ry, worships Mallikar- 
juna with (the leaves of) the Bael (Bengal quince) he will obtain the ful- 
filment of all his desires. 

Hear, 0 Brahmins : the bathing in the Paschimavahini is a difficult 
thing and the worship of Mallikarjuna is still more difficult. 

In former times a celebrated and brave king of the Solar dynasty 
called Dillpa was ruling the kingdom of the world. 

Some cunning enemies of his conquered this Dilipa, and having ad- 
ministered poison to his pregnant queen, drove them away from the 
kingdom. 

Thus the enemies having taken possession of his kingdom, the king 
full of ^ief at this misfortune, wandered on foot from place to place, 
accompanied by his wife, and fortunately reached the banks of the 
Paschimavahini. There he remained two or three days and then died. 

As soon as the husband was dead, the faithful wife was plunged in 
grief and having collected fuel and built a funeral pyre, she placed the 
body of her husband on it, set fire to the pile and was about to throw 
herself into it. 

4 
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Then a joyful voice was heard to say : ‘0 maiden, do not attempt 
it. You have in your womb a virtuous son, worthy of being the master 
of the seven isles’. 

Having heard this heavenly voice that faithful woman burnt the body 
of her husband, and grief overwhelming her she remained alone in 
the place. 

There she was in the habit of bathing daily in the Paschimavahini 
and worshipping Siva. When nine months were completed, she brought 
forth a son, resplendent like the morning sun, having the thirty-two 
royal signs, and bearing besides the signs of the poison administered by 
the enemies of his father. 

As the boy grew up day by day like the crescent moon, he too did 
severe penance and pleased Siva. 

Then Siva, the master of the world, being pleased with the penance 
of the boy blessed him and said : ‘ 0 king, go now to your kingdom, 
kill your cruel enemies and take it back. Eule it with justice; and 
having taken possession of the whole world consisting of seven isles, rule 
it as if it were only a town. With my blessing you will have 60,000 
children’. He gave him many other boons besides, and disappeared. 

The king Sagara too, with the help of Mallikarjuna destroyed his 
strong enemies, became a famous emperor, and ruled the whole world 
with justice. This is why this place of pilgrimage is so famous. So 
said Sutapuranika to ^aunaka and the other rishis. 

Ill 

‘0 Sutapuranika, you call this Gajaranya, please, explain to us the 
glory of this place.’ ' " 

In former times there Uved a Brahmin called Somadatta, of the tribe 
of the Vashista and well-versed in the Vedas. 

He had thousands of disbiples skilled in the Shastras and the Vedanta. 

Having felt an aversion to the world, one day he started with his 
disciples for the great Kasi, a place served by the gods and the rishis. 
There he pleased Siva by his various penitential acts. 

Pleased with the penance of the Brahmin, Siva appeared to him 
and with a smile said ‘ 0 Somadatta, I am pleased with your piety and 
your penance. Ask for any boon for yourself and your disciples ; it -shall 
be granted’. 

The Brahmin who knew the past and the future thought for a long 
time and then addressing Siva said: ‘Lord, I am tired of the countless 
rebirths to which I have been subjected, I want only one boon and that 
is, give me a place where a man is always happy without any sorrow 
of recurring birth and death ’. 
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Then said Siva : ‘Be it so ’ ; and turning to his supplicant ; ‘ 0 
excellent Brahmin said he, ‘ about five miles (four and a half miles to 
be exact) from the confluence of the rivers Cauvdry and Kapila there 
exists an ashrama (habitation of a rishi) by name Siddashrama belonging 
to the great rishi Eiehika. This ashrama is filled with all kinds of inspired 
sages (Siddas) and with animals which laying aside their natural animosity, 
live exceedingly mild. 

‘I am known there under the name of Vaideswara. It is an excellent 
place of pilgrimage, a hundred times better than Kasi. It is capable of 
effecting an intimate union with my divine essence.’ So said Siva and 
he disappeared with his 1,000 attendants. 

The Brahmin filled with wonder and having venerated Siva, started 
accompanied by many Brahmins for this place of pilgrimage, with the 
desire of obtaining heaven. 

Thus while they were close to the Vindya mountains, countless elephants 
came in their way and destroyed them all. 

But because these Brahmins, while they were being destroyed, were 
tViinkiug only of the elephants and of Siva, they were, through the kindness 
of the latter, reborn as elephants and reached the place of pilgrimage. 

There the elephants, having perceived Siva who remedies all the 
evils of his devotees and venerated him at a distance, began to bathe 
in the Oauvdry and thence standing near Siva, they meditated on his 
incarnation. 

Siva who has the interest of his devotees at heart, united them all in 
his essence in presence of all the rishis and made them conformable 
to himself. 

From the time the elephants obtained heaven the place was named 
Gajaranya. Even now there are thousands of lingas in the place that 
have been honoured by those Brahmins who had assumed the form of 
elephants. 

Many kings like Manuchakravarthi, piously honpured thousands of 
lingas in this place and obtained the paradise of Siva. 

Indra came here with his thirty-three crores of gods, honoured the 
lingas and obtained all he desired. 

Kubera honoured the lingas very devoutly, and obtained his supremacy 
over the riches and the kingdom of Alakapuri. 

Here Surya (Sun) worshipped Siva and became the lord of all the stars. 
Thus Siva honoured by Surya is called Arkeswara. 

Those that bathe in the Uttaravahini of the CaEvdry, and worship 
Arkeswara, will obtain all pleasures and will, in the end, obtain union 
with Siva in the Suryaloka (the heaven of Surya). 

Vasuki worshipped Siva in this place and became the king of serpents. 
Thus Siva worshipped by Vasuki is faiown under the name of PathalSswara. 
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Hear, 0 risMs : those that bathe in the Purvavahini, which is in the 
G-ajaranya and piously worship Pathaleswara, will obtain the serpent’s 
paradise and will enjoy happiness for a long time and will, in the end, 
go to the paradise of Siva where there is no rebirth. 

IV 

Even Brahma did penance in this Kshetra, and through the graciousness 
of Siva, married his own daughter Sarasvati. 

While this was being said, ^aunaka and the other rishis asked Suta- 
puranika ; ‘ 0 excellent rishi, what an uncommon thing you are narrating ! 
Could anybody marry his own daughter? We humbly beg you to explain 
us this.’ 

- Says Satapuranika : ‘ Hear 0 excellent rishis, this is a wonderful story. 
Those that are worthy to hear the story will obtain the remission of sins 
and gain the paradise of Siva. 

Formerly Brahma having been ordered by Siva to create all worlds, 
created .them all, together with the living beings proper to each. 

Thus while in course of creation, he made ^aradadevi, who had a neck 
like a conch shell, a gladdening face like the full moon. 

Thus Brahma seeing his own beautiful daughter ^Srada, was enamoured 
of her and went to embrace her forcibly. 

^firada was frightened at this and taking the form of a deer was running 
away calling out all the while to Siva.' Brahma seeing this took the 
form of a buck and pursued her. 

Then ParamSswara, the husband of Parvati, hearing the wailing of 
fiarada, ran to her assistance and cut off the head of Brahma with the 
bow called Pinaka. O Brahmins even now you see the figure of this 
animal’s head in the constellation of stars. 

Thus having been despised by Siva the exterminator of all evil-doers 
Brahma came to , Gajaranya and was worshipping Siva according to 
the Vedas. 

Siva knew the object of Brahma's worship and gave ^arada to 
as wife. 

Therefore here 0 rishis, whoever bathes in the Dakshinavahini of the 
Cauv^ry and worships Maral§swara will be freed from the sin of incest. 

V 

It is in this very Gajaranya, that Kamadenu (the cow of plenty) having 
worshipped Mallikarjuna who lives in Somaparvata in the north obtained 
through the kindness of Bagavauta the boon of granting all the desires 
of thc^e that have recourse to her. 
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If any one after bathing in the . Paschimavahini worships Mallikarjnna 
on the fourteenth of Karthiba (eighth Lunar month — October-November) 
with unbroken Bael fruits and flowers and thulasi (Basil) leaves, all his 
sins, even the billing of a Brahmin, will undoubtedly be pardoned. 

Hear, 0 rishis : Here lives the vfife of Siva and the daughter of Giri- 
raja (king of mountains). She is famous in the three worlds under the 
name of Ohamundi. 

Sachfdevi worshipped this Ohamundi for a long time and obtained 
through her favour the boon of becoming Indra’s wife. 

If married women worship this great goddess on the third of Bhadra 
(August-September) they will not lose their husbands. Likewise if widows 
worship her on the same day, they will have no fear of widowhood in 
the next birth. 

If a poor man piously worships this goddess on the ninth day of Asvija 
(seventh Lunar month — September-October) he shall obtain immense wealth. 
If those that desire either progeny or wealth or kingdom worship this great 
goddess according to all the iastras, all their desires will be accomplished. 

If any one piously worships Vaidyeswara (Siva) on the fifteenth of 
Vaishaka (second Lunar month — April-May) he shall be intimately united 
with Siva. 

Hear, 0 excellent Brahmins: Those that worship Arkeswara on the 
seventh day of Magha (eleventh Lunar month — January-Pebruary) shall 
obtain the paradise of Siva. 

Those that worship PathalSswara on the fifth day of Shravana (fifth 
Lunar month) will become conformable to Siva. 

Those that piously and properly worship Maraleswara on the fourteenth 
day of Magha (eleventh Lunar month) shall be intimately united with Siva. 

Those that piously worship Mallikarjnna on the eighth of Karthika 
(eighth Lunar month — October-November) will obtain union with Siva. 

The five Miirthis Vaidyeswara, Arkeswara, Pathaleswara, Maraleswara 
and Mallikarjuneswara are the five faces of Siva. 

Those that visit these divine Morthis in one day will obtain intimate 
union with Siva, 

After having bathed in the tank of Gokarna one must worship Ohandi- 
devi (Durga), prostrate before her three times and then worship Vaidyanatha 
and the other Murthis. 

Ohandi should be visited first and then Vaidyeswara should be wor- 
shipped. Then Arkeswara should be visited and again Vaidyeswara 
should be worshipped. Then Pathaleswara, Maraleswara, Mallikarjunes- 
wara, should each be visited and all this worship should be offered to 
Vaidyeswara. 

Thus those that worship Siva in the abovesaid manner will obtain 
intimate union with him« 
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0 excellent rishis, in no place is it so easy to obtain heaven as in 
Gajaranya, hence the wise mnst serve in the Grajaranya. 

There is no difference between Vaidyeswara, Visveswara, Gokarna Tank, 
Manikarnike^ Oanv^ry, Ganga, Gajaranya and Kasi. 

Living in the Gajaranya is obtained only through the practice of 
virtue in many births. It is not to be granted to all indifferently in 
this Kaliyuga. 

Whoever mortifying his senses bathes in the Gajaranya during three 
days will 'Obtain the merit of all alms-deeds and of all sacrifices. 

1 am unable to describe all the glories of this Gajaranya. Siva him- 
self must explain the greatness of this place of pilgrimage and the merit 
that is obtained here. 

What is the use of saying more? Here Siva the essence of all happi- 
ness will certainly render happy all those that serve him. 

Whoever reads the ‘Greatness of this Gajaranya’ and whoever hears 
it will obtain all he desires and heaven in the end. 

(Translated from the Sanskrit, 
by the Ebv. A. Lobo.) 


Eevibw 

Ancient India by S. ErisJinaswami Aiyangar, M,A, 

It was suggested at a meeting of the Mythic Society about two years ago that Mr, 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar would confer a great boon on those interested in the Ancient 
Eutory of South Jndia^ if he could see his way to collect in book form his lectures and 
essays, which had already appeared in several publications. Scattered, as it was in 
various periodicals, the vast amount of information which they contained on a period 
of history hitherto very little known, was not always easy of access. I am glad to see 
that Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has taken the suggestion into consideration and acted 
upon it. The result is a very well-got-up and most readable volume which will be 
welcomed by the members of Mythic Society as well as by all students of Indian History. 

Mr, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar already holds an honourable place among contributors to 
tbe Barl/y Astory of India and his name would be sufficient recommendation for any 
new book pubHshed on that most interesting subject,* at the same time I cannot help 
congratulating Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar on his good fortune in being able to issue his 
Ancient India under the auspices of Mr. Yinoent A. Smith, than whom no one is more 
qualified to pass a judgment, on any hook bearing on Ba/rVy Indian History. 

The name of the book is, perhaps, a misnomer, as only two chapters deal with 
India as a whole, all the others being concerned exclusively with the south and most 
of Ihem only with mediaeval India. Yet, as the word * ancient ^ cannot have the same 
meaning wten applied to India as when used in connexion with Babylonia and Egyp"*" 
or even Greece and Borne, perhaps, after all, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar was justified 
in making use of it in the title of his book. 

*The most important and generally interesting chapter in the book, to quote Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith in his valuable introduction, is the sixth, which gives an admirable 
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abstract of tbe political history of the Oholas with a detailed account of their systeni 
of government and village administration well deserving of attentive study.’ But, per 
haps, the chapters 'dealing with Mysore, its early history, Mysore under the Hoysalas and 
the Wodeyar^, will have a special interest for a certain number of readers who, after 
weighing Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s evidences and arguments, will, certainly, agree with 
him in thinMng that the History of Mysore has not yet been written, as neither Wilhes’^ 
History of Mysore nor the Falacc History can be regarded as the last word on the 
subject. 

In this connexion I am glad to see that Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is at one with 
Dr. Fleet when he states that Mahishamandala to which Asoka sent missionaries has 
nothing to do with Mysore, but he is, perhaps, overcautious in his reference to the Jain 
traditions which represent the great Mauryan Emperor, Ohandragupta, spending the 
evening of his life in contemplation at Sravanabelgola, as the legends seem to be based 
ultimately on a wrong reading of an inscription of the eighth century a.d. 

The chapter on Yishnuvardana deserves also special notice, as it . reveals to us a 
new aspect in the life of that great ruler of Mysore, the great change that came over 
him in the course of his royal career which led to his conversion from -Jainism to 
Vaishnavaism, and as in dealing with this side of the character of the famous empire- 
builder, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar is able to give us an insight into the religious condi- 
tion of Mysore at that time. 

Many of the other essays now collected make valuable contributions to tbe history 
and chronology of Indian and especially of Tamil literature whose noble works which 
prove the high ethical and artistic value of Tamil compositions, have not, so far, attract- 
ed all the attention they deserve. Mr. S. Yinoent A, Smith agrees with Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar in dating the Augustan Period of Tamil literature in the second and third 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The later chapters dealing with certain special problems chiefly concerned with Tamil 
BeUgioros History ^ though of less general interest, will still repay a careful reading. 

The Index to the book is very well arranged for reference purposes. 

In bringing this Keview to a close I make mine the hope expressed by Mr. 
Yinoent A. Smith that, if Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar ‘ had leisure greater than that which 
official duties permit, he might, perhaps, produce that Early History of Southern Indm, 
which is so much wanted and can be written only by a scholar familiar with the country 
and one or more of the Dra vidian vernaculars.’ 

A. M, TABABD. 


A mm 

The Booh Caves of Badami 

Thisb caves which are not so well known and less frequently visited than the Blephanta 
and Ellore Caves, are, nevertheless, from the point of view of the archssologist, of 
very great importance. These caves, which represent: Saiva, Yaishnava, and Jain 
faiths, are unique in that they present the only reliable data upon which the age of tbe 
rook caves in the different parts of India can be based. There is an inscripMon in No. 
3 cave, dated in the twelfth year of the reign of the well-known king, Kirtivarman I 
in the 500th year after the inauguration of the Saka kings. The date is therefore A. n. 
678. This is the only cave temple of which the date is certainly known. With this 
fixed date it is possible, by a close comparison of the other rock caves to fix some 
approximate period for their excavation. Previous to the discovery of this it wfl/S 
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believed that the caves were made in the following seqtuenoe, first, the Buddhisti second 
the Brahmanical, followed bj the Jain, at intervals of a considerable number of years. 
The great similarity that exists between the architecture of the caves forces one to the 
conclusion that no such intervals existed,, but that in all probability these oaves, re- 
presenting difierent religions, were excavated in the same period and thus bear witness 
to a toleration which can scarcely be said to exist to-day. Fergusson, in his notes on 
the caves, mahes the following statement : — 

‘ Instead therefore, of the sequence formerly adopted, we are forced to fall bach on 
that marvellous picture of religious toleration described by the Chinese pilgrim as ex- 
hibited at Allahabad in the year A. n. 648. On that occasion the King Harsha Siladitya 
distributed alms to 10,000 priests, the first day in honour of Buddha, the second of 
Aditya, the Sun, the third in honour of Iswara or Siva ; and the eighteen Jdngs who 
assisted at this splendid quinquennial festival seem promiscuously to have honoured 
equally these three divinities. With this toleration at head- quarters, we ought not to 
be surprised if we find temples of different religions overlappiag one another to 
some extent.’ 

Badami, in the Bijapur District, and sixty-four miles south of the town of that 
name, is a place of 'considerable antiquity and historical interest. It is easily accessible, 
being only three miles from the Kailway station. It lies in a ravine between two roohy 
hiTlpt on the north and south. Between the foot of the hills is a large reservoir. The 
rock oaves are on the west face of the South Fort and are four in number. No. 1 a 
Saiva cave, Hos. 2 and 8 ’Vaishnavaite caves, No. 4 a Jain cave. In this brief note it 
is not possible to describe the excellent carving of the pillars, the lively dancing girls 
carved on the basement, the skilful images of Vishnu in his many incarnations, etc. For 
a fuH description of these the reader is referred to the Bijapur Gmetteer, An interesting 
acooxmt is also to be found in the recently published ‘ Along the Line ’ a description of 
the places on tho Madras and Southern Bailway. 

A. R. SLATER. 


Meboara, 
September f 1911 . 
To 

The Editor, 

Mythic Society's Journal. 

Sib, 

Saving had my attention drawn of late to the numerous dolmens which are found 
in Ooorg and, 1 believe, in many , other parts of South India including Mysore, I 
venture to put a^few'faots and fond' fancies before your readers in the hope that my 
acMon may initiate a oonrespoudence in your journal which may throw further light on 
the true nature of these most interesting prehistoric remains. 

These dolmens are locally known (in Canarese) as ‘pandava parekallu^ or 
‘ panda va manegalu ’ (Stones or houses of the Pandavas) and local tradition has it 
that the Pandavas were a race who long, ago inhabited these parts and were able, at 
will, to transform themselves from dwarfs to giants, or vice versa. This legend has 
obviously been shaped to explain how a people, so mighty as to be able to move the 
huge stone slabs of which the dolmens are formed, could have entered them by the 
small circular hole which constitutes the only entrance into a complete specimen. 
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I have it on good anthority that a similar legend is current in Germany in respect ol 
very similar relics. 

Attention seems to have been frequently directed towards this interesting subject, 
but most people appear to have contented themselves with excavating one' or two, 
lavishing an ephemeral admiration or curiosity on the pottery, etc., found therein and-— 
possibly — sending the articles to a museum where, to all practical purposes, they are 
soon almost as much lost to the world as they were before their exhumation. The 
questions of real interest seem to come no nearer solution. Who were these Pandavas? 
'When did they live? Have we no index to their habits and customs save the fact 
that they bad graves, and died ? 

Possibly I am wronging the amateur and professional arohasologist ; possibly much 
is hnown and has been succinctly recorded for the information of those who come after, 
If so, I shall gladly withdraw the insinuations, and doubtless in return some corre- 
spondent will afford me the information which I seek. 

For the information of those who know less of the subject than myself — ^if there are 
any — I will record the results of my own crude observations. 

These relics in Coorg are of two hinds — ^the one variety being below the ground 
level, and the other having its base at or about the present level of the surrounding 
land, thus giving the initial idea that the former were graves and the latter houses — 
although aware that all are held to he graves, I shall, for convenience sake, refer to them 
as ‘ graves ’ and * dwellings ’ : they are usually grouped together in considerable numbers, 
and there are at least two places in these parts where the number within a compara- 
tively small radius must be between 60 and 100 : both are usually high land, though this 
is, most noticeable in the case of the ‘ dwellings and I have not yet noticed the two 
varieties side by side. The large majority appear to lie east and west, the circular 
aperture being towards the east, though this is not an invariable rule. Both are usually 
found in localities; where the slab stones of which they are formed can still he procured 
within a moderate distance — within, say, half a mile. 

As regards the construction there is considerable variation. 

The ‘ graves ’ are usually single, but occasionally there is a stone partition running 
lengthways : four slabs generally form the sides and a fifth covers them, but I have seen 
one which had no side-slabs, but only a covering slab, though the shape of the dug grave 
below was easily discernible and the pottery was found in good order. In most oases 
the grave is surrounded by a circle — and a very symmetrical one — of boulders half 
imbedded in the ground, hut this is not an invariable rule. 

The ‘ dwellings ’ consist of four side-slabs with an overlapping top, while in place 
of the imbedded boulders one finds traces of a sort of compound wall of vertical slabs 
and, in the case of the more pretentious structures, it is clear that the slabs in front of 
the circular entrance have been shaped in the form of an arch. 

Many of the graves have been opened from various motives—by ryots in the course 
of cultivation, by villagers in search for buried treasure, by contractors in search of 
stone, and by amateur arohseologists from more or less scientific curiosity : in all oases 
pottery has been found, but generally nothing else that was identifiable— probably more 
on account of the defective or careless manner of opening them than because there was 
nothing to find. The one opened by myself, which had no side- slabs, contained at the 
bottom of the grave towards the west, three earthenware chatties of brown pottery, such 
as may be seen in any village to-day, and three black pottery saucers, neither hearing 
any distinctive marks : the contents of the pots are still awaiting examination by any one 
who can offer me expert assistance in identifying their character. In this case it is to 
be noted that, although, judging from the absence of side-slabs, the grave was an un- 
important one, it took ten coolies with crowbars to raise the covering slab. 

g 
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In Gonolusion, I mnst apologize to yonr readers for the crude manner in which these 
few facta are put before them but trust that they will not thereby be deterred from 
communicating to us through the pages of your journal their own opinions and experiences 
regarding this subject. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours truly, 

L. T. HABBIS. 


Meetings dueing the Yeae 

Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on July 19, 1910, with the Hon’hle 
Mr. 8. M. Fraser, O.I.E., British Besident in the Chair 

The Lecturer was Captain 0. Hudson, b.s.o., i.m.s. 

In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman remarked that Captain C. Hudson had 
a personal experience of the land he was to lecture upon, and that it was in Somaliland 
he had won his B.S.O. 

The lecture was illustrated by moat interesting lantern slides manipulated by Mr. F. 
Sell, M.A,, of the Central College. 

In the discussion that followed Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar explained how Somaliland 
was connected with India, and how a study of the land of the Somalis fell within the 
scope of the Mythic Society. 

Major H. B. Brown, i.m.s., then kept the audience spell-bound by relating his own 
experiences in Somaliland. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the British Besident for the keen 
and practical interest he has taken in the Mythic Society. 

Meeting held at the Seshadri Memorial Sail on August 88, 1910, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 

The Paper was ‘Life in Ancient India at the time of the Jataka Stories,* by Mr, N. S. 
Subba Bao, b.a. (Cantab). 

In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman explained what the Jataka Stories were^ 
and how they threw a great amount of light on the conditions prevailing in India at the 
time they were written, 

A discussion followed in which Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Mr. P, J. Biohards and 
the Bev. A. M. Tabard took part. 

In thanking the lecturer, the Chairman expressed the hope that the Society would be 
favoured at some future time with another paper by him. 

Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on September 80, 1910, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 

The lecturer' was the Lord Bishop of Madras, and the subject of the lecture, ‘ Light 
thrown by Sacrifices to Village Beities on the Original Idea of Sacrifice.* 

Before opening the proceedings of the evening, the Chairman announced, amidst hearty 
applause, that the Hon*ble Colonel H. Baly* British Besident, had consented to become 
Honorary President of the Society, and expressed the hope that he would place at the 
disposal of the Society his large experiences of India and of Indian subjects. 
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In introducing the - lecturer, the Chairman remarked that the Lord Bishop was woU 
known in Bangalore not only in his official capacity, but also as, perhaps, the highest 
authority on anything connected with village customs, village deities and village sacrifices 
in this part of India. All had read His Lordship’s contributions to the Madras Government 
Museum Bulletins, and the most interesting articles on the life in the native village 
from the pen of the Lord Bishop, in the Madras Diocesan Magassim. They were then 
all looking forward to a most interesting lecture, and he could assure the audience that 
they would not be disappointed. 

The Paper read by His Lordship was listened to with intense attention. After a vivid 
description of a village sacrifice, the Bishop seemed to favour the ‘ Communion ’ theory 
as explaining best the original idea of sacrifice. 

In the animated discussion which followed the Bev. A. M. Tabard put forward the 
‘ Substitution ’ theory, whereas Mr, F. J. Bichards inclined towards the ‘ Benunciation * 
theory, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and the Bev. P. Goodwill holding for the ‘Gift* 
theory. Several other speakers propounded other special views on the subject. 

Meeting held at the Resident's Office on November 22, 1911, with the 
President of the Society in the Ghair 

The lecturer was the Bev. Arthur Slater. For over one hour the Bev. gentleman held 
his audience under a spell as he took them round the wonderful ruins of Vijianagar, the 
City of Yictory. After having given in a few words an abstract of the history of the 
famous Empire, Mr, Slater explained, with the help of over sixty slides exhibited by 
Mr. Sell, what remains of the magnificent capital which, at the time of its prosperity, 
was sixty miles in circumference. The pictures most of which were from photographs 
taken by the lecturer himself were pronounced by all to be a real work of art bringing 
before the eyes of the audience the marvellous - temples and civil buildings erected by 
the emperors to embellish their capital city. In the course of his explanation the lecturer 
revealed himself an archseologist of no mean order, pointing out the difference in the 
style -of the several buildings, some belonging to the Dravidian, some to the Chalukyan 
style and many bearing traces of Muhammadan influence. The lecture was listened to 
with intense attention, and those who had the privilege to be present were unanimona 
in pronouncing it an unqualified success* 

After a few remarks by Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., the Chairman, in expressing 
the thanks of all to the Bev. Mr. Slater, who had given them a glimpse of a wonderful 
land which now he felt sure many in the audience would do their best to visit, added 
that he and the other office-bearers of the Mythic Society could not but regret the approach- 
i-ng departure of the Bev* Mr. Slater from Bangalore, where he had made a friend of 
every one who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. They would miss his genial presence at 
their committee meetings, but he hoped that, in his new sphere of work, the Bev. Mr. Slater 
would continue to take an active interest in the Society and at no distant date would 
favour them with another Paper on some of the other places he had visited in the course 
of his excursions. 

Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on December 22, 1910, loith the President 

of the Society in the Chair 

The lecturer was Mr. M. T. Narasima Iyengar, m.r.a.s., Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Central College, the subject of the paper being ‘ The Brahmanaio Systems of Religion.’ After 
a few words of introduction by the Chairman, the lecturer read a most learned paper 
which was frequently applauded and which lasted for about an hour and a half, explaining 
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Irliree systems of the Yedanta^ as expounded by the three great reformers Sankaraoharya, 
Bamanujacharya and Madhvacharya. 

Before closing the proceedings of the evening, the Chairman said that on account of 
the late hour he would not invite discussion but content himself with a few remarks. 
He knew well that in India, philosophy and religion were so much mixed up together 
that it was very difficult to write a paper on the one without touching on the other. Yet 
after having listened with rapt attention to the lecture, he would suggest that when the 
paper is printed, the title should be altered to ‘ The Brahmanaio Systems of Philosophy * 
as this would make it more clear to Western minds. Many had come under the impression 
that the lecture would be on the practical side of Brahmanism and would explain the 
transition between the Brahmanism of the Vedas and the present Brahmanism based 
more especially on the Puranas. He trusted that the learned lecturer would soon give 
the Society a Paper on the 'present day ordinary Brahmanism and would show that 
how the Indra, Agni and Varuna of the Vedas had been forced to give place to Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva. Eeferring to the great reformers he added that he could not help 
feeling proud at the thought that Mysore, a comparatively small country, was the place 
where , those great men whose influence was felt all over India had lived Sankaraoharya 
at Sringere and Bamanujacharya at Melkote and Madhvacharya at Udipi on the borders 
of Mysore. 

Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on February 21, 1911, with the 
President of the Society in the Chair 

The lecturer was Mr. S. Krishuaswami Aiyangar, m.a., m.b.a.s,, and the subject * History 
and Commerce of the Indian Ocean.’ 

In opening the proceedings, the Chairman explained that, as Major W. C. Grey, i.a., 
who had promised to deal with that subject had been suddenly transferred from 
Bangalore, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar had kindly consented to take his place. 

The reading of the Paper lasted for over one hour, and as the Chairman remarked it 
gave a striking mstanoe of what patient research can do in connexion with a most diffi- 
cult subject. 

An interesting discussion followed in which Professor N. Budolf, Dr. G. Y. Ingram 
Cotton and Mr. P. Barton took part. 

Meeting held at the Mayo Hall on July 25, 1911, with the President 
of the Society in the Chair 

A Paper on the Hoysalas in Mysore and in the south contributed by Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri, b.a., was read by Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr, H. Krishna Sastri. 

Before the reading of the Paper, the Chairman referred to Mr. H, Krishna Sastri, as a 
Sanskrit and Canarese scholar of repute not only in India but also in Europe, and an 
epigraphist of merit and talent. He has been Assistant Archaeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy in Southern India during the past four years, and he has just been ap- 
pointed to act for Bai Bahadur V- Venkayya, Epigraphist to the Government of India. 
He has ^uriug the past two years considerably added to our knowledge of South Indian 
History, more especially during the earliest times. He has succeeded in unearthing a 
large number of Brahmi inscriptions, which show that Aryan influence was dominant in 
Southern India as early as the fourth century B.C., if not earlier. 

The lecture dealt with the history of the Hoysalas from its founder Sala to the 
absorption of the Hoysala Mngdom into the newly founded Vijianagar empire and was 
listened to with great interest. 
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Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar explained in a very lucid manner with the help of a map 
of Southern India the growth of the Hoysala empire and its struggles for supremacy with 
the Ohaluhyas, the Gholas and other chieftains of the South. Mr. F. J. Richards then gave 
an account of his discovery of Kundani in the Salem District which seems to have a 
better claim than Kundana in the DevanhalH Taluh to have been the capital of Vira 
Ramanatha who ruled over the Tamilian part of the Hoysala Kingdom. 
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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

BULES 

1. The Society shall be called the Mythio Society. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of Ethnology, _ History and Eeligions, and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of the 
President, three Vice-Presidents, the Honorary Treasurer, two Joint Honor- 
ary Secretaries, three Branch Secretaries, the Editor, and five other 
members, retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

A.ny four of the above members to form a quorum. 

5. The subscription shall be — 

(a) Eor members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(b) Eor members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on or before July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer 
may recover any subscription which may remain unre- 
covered at the time the second number of the Journal is 
issued by sending the second number by ’V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘ British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
members without the right of votiog on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum. 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which 
will be on sale at 12 annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice being given by the Secretaries. 

8. Excursions to places of Historical interest, will be arranged and 
intimated to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation * 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10. The Annual Q-eneral Meetings will be held in March. 

11. Framing and alteration of Eules rests entirely with the Com- 
mittee. 

S. KEISHNASWAMI AIYANGAE,! r ■ . c . ■ 

-DTriTT AT>T\a f Jowt ScCTCtiXfTlCS* 
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